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gram.” 
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IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! 



Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank. California years ahead in the science of flight 
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WHO WAS AHEAD?— Wright Field and Wash- 
ington, which have been a little apart on previous oc- 
casions, almost collided head-on the other day with 
this one: Wright Field said in part, in a release, 
. . we surpassed the Germans in the design and 
performance of our aircraft.” From the War Depart- 
ment in Washington came a release which said in part 
"German jet planes and rocket weapons appeared in 
the skies more than a year before the Allies began 
using them . . . technically they were far ahead of any 
aircraft the Allies had in action for short range inter- 
ception, and they are unquestionably the fighter planes 
of the future.” 


AIRCRAFT OUTLOOK— Latest unofficial, but 
authoritative estimates on military aircraft produc- 
tion put the total for the rest of this year between 650 
and 700 units and for 1946 a total of around 1,200. The 
1947 unit estimate was about 1,500 airplanes. These 
are considerably under previous estimates and indicate 
a dollar volume of between $500,000 and $600,000. 
The totals do not include commercial production. 


HUGHES FLYING BOAT— The question has arisen 
in government financial circles whether additional 
funds will have to be spent after the $18,000,000 ad- 
vanced to Howard Hughes for construction of his 
giant flying boat. Additional money may be needed to 
move the craft from Culver City to the harbor and 
also to finance the flight testing. Officials say that no 
specific application has been made thus far, but that 
they want to see the project completed. 


COMPROMISE — Overlooked in general comment 
on the switch in aircraft disposal methods by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., is the fact that the new 
policy is not a complete acceptance of aircraft dealers’ 
original proposal. When the storm first broke last 
Spring, NATA and others wanted RFC to make deal- 
ers the exclusive agents. Even the new policy does not 
do this. Individuals may still buy direct from RFC 
sales centers. 


SPB ADVISERS — Surplus Property Board is at last 
moving to follow oft-repeated suggestions that it es- 
tablish industry advisory committees. Membership of 
committees for consumers’ goods is now being selected. 
Nothing has yet been done in the industrial field, in- 
cluding aircraft, but this phase of the program shortly 
will get underway. Committees will work with both 


SPB and the disposal agencies concerned. SPB Ad- 
ministrator Symington delayed in giving the go-ahead 
for the appointments until the Attorney General 
gave his approval. 


SURFACE CONTROL — Congressional advocates of 
surface carriers’ entry into air transport may seek to 
tie their pet project to pending legislation to insti- 
tute a Federal airport construction program. At the 



Close-up of rocket clusters carried by Lockheed P-38, 
latest and most efficient underwing projectile carriers 
developed during the war. 


House Rules Committee hearing that took up the 
Lea airport bill. Rep. Carroll Reece (R-Tenn.) argued 
that the bill is an amendment to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 and that, therefore, in the floor de- 
bate general amendments to that act should be per- 
mitted. If this viewpoint were to be sustained, Reece 
could introduce an amendment to permit surface car- 
riers to operate airlines — a proposal that was narrow- 
ly defeated when Reece brought it up at the time of 
Interstate Commerce Committee hearings on the Lea 
omnibus bill last year. 


STERLING AREA — American manufacturers of 
aircraft equipment are concerned about the operation 
of British policy in the sterling area which can block 
the sale of American manufactured aviation goods. 
Many American manufactured exports which are com- 
petitive with products manufactured in the sterling 
area already have been blocked out. It is understood 
the State Department has taken the matter up with 
Lords Keynes and Halifax in the current discussions 
for a long-term loan. It is reported that we have 
informed the British that definite commitments to end 
their currency restrictions must be made if any loan 
is granted. 
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In the span of less than 20 years a 
new, major transportation industry 
lias bggn 'developed,— bringing you 
huge new markets arid marketing 
potentialities. Air transport has 
taken its place alongside the rail- 
road, marine and automotive in- 
dustries as one of our great public 
carriers of people and cargo. 

Air Transport serves the builders 
and planners of this swiftly-grow- 
ing industry — and serves them to 
the exclusion of all other interests. 
Among Air Transport’s 10,000 paid 
subscribers you find the administra- 
tive heads, operation and line main- 
tenance and overhaul executives, 
engineers, designers and their key 
supervisors and personnel— the fi- 
nancial and legal interests who back 
them— the military and government 
authorities who promote air trans- 
port expansion— the planners and 
builders of the 8800,000,000 pro- 


gram for airport and airway facili- 
ties— the transport manufacturing 
executives and the key men of thou- 
sands of manufacturing suppliers 
to the industry. 

Within its first year, Air Transport 
has become the strong national voice 
of its industry. To the extent that 
air transport's key men have fully 
subscribed to its 10,000 paid (A. 
B.C.) circulation. This is a record 
of unusual significance (1) because 
circulation is carefully confined to 
airlines men, aircraft and parts 
manufacturing executives, military 
and government authorities and 
(2) because Air Transport’s sub- 
scription price is $5 a year rather 
than the traditional S3. 

To you Air Transport offers direct 
and intensive advertising coverage 
among the builders of this special- 
ized business. 


THE PHOTOS 



FREE New Facts Book 
on Air Transport Markets. 

Read the story of your business 
opportunity in this fastest ex- 
panding transportation industry. 
Write today for your copy. 
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News at Deadline 


Arnold— Industry Meet 

Problems facing the industry in 
the production and development of 
new types of aircraft, readjustment 
and disposal of surplus aircraft and 
components, delineation of post-war 
procurement procedures and present 
organization of the Air Technical 
Service Command were discussed at 
a meeting of aircraft industry lead- 
ers last week with Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold and other high ranking AAF 
officers. General Arnold outlined the 
aims of the AAF of the future and 
its part in national and internation- 
al life and economy. 

Loening on Survey 

Grover Loening, aeronautical con- 
sultant to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, has been 
directed to survey civil aviation to 
determine additional future trends 
of research for NACA in the pri- 
vate plane and air transport fields as 
well as military aircraft, the pre- 
vious main research field of NACA. 
Loening has begun a visit to all 
major new airline aircraft develop- 
ments, for a comprehensive report 
on future development require- 


Smali City Air Service 

A measure that would express 
the sentiment of Congress for ex- 
pansion of the air transportation 
system to take in more small cities 
and towns has been reported out 
by the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. A companion 
resolution is pending in the House. 

Boeing Canada Plant Surplus 

The factory of Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd. at Sea Island, Vancou- 
ver, has been turned over to War 
Assets Corp. as surplus. Employ- 
ment, once 10,200, is less than 1,000. 

CCF Closes Helldiver Line 

Canadian Car & Foundry is clos- 
ing down its Helldiver line. It has 
been producing about 30 SBW’s 
(Canadian Car designation) a 
month. 


Navy Stops SNI 

Navy procurement of North 
American’s advanced trainer, SNJ, 
ceased with the August delivery of 
50 planes. 



► North Americans unconventional twin-fuselage XP-82, resembling a double 
Mustang, has been flying in the West. A pilot can be carried in each fuselage. 
Controls are dual. It was designed for long-range bombing and escort missions. 

► As another move toward industry representation in NACA activities, the Air- 
craft Industries Association and Air Transport Association have been invited to 
nominate a member from each group for each of four important NACA com- 
mittees : aircraft power plants, aircraft construction, operating problems, and 

^ The domestic airlines are considering a central purchasing agency which would 
buy certain equipment used by all companies direct from manufacturers. 

^ New low express rates for newspapers are likely to be announced in thspriext 
few months by several airlines. Delta's recent rate reduction will be met by 
Continental, Braniff, Eastern, Trans-Canada, Western, TWA and United. 

^ Industry-wide bargaining in negotiating future labor agreements has been pro- 
posed to Air Transport Association by some member airlines, whereby basic 
matters such as wages would be handled collectively with a union and other 
subjects would be left to individual company negotiations. 

► Both the C-99, which is the 200-passenger transport, and B-36 bomber ver- 
sion of the same Consolidated-Vultee design should be flying by early next year. 
The B-36 will fly first. Convair also has a jet bomber project and a jet fighter. 

► Ryan Aeronautical is making every effort to retain Navy sponsorship for future 
experimental orders, which explains its lack of commercial designs at this time. 

► The initial Douglas experimental dive bombers (XBT2D) are expected to 
be ready soon for flight and operational tests before being accepted by the Navy. 
One plane is ready for catapult and carrier landings, and a dozen others are in 
various stages of production. Static tests are being completed. 

► USSR for several months has been an eager lend-lease purchaser of Calalinas, 
which it used for Red Army and Navy occupation of the Kuriles and other 
Japanese island outposts fringing Soviet Siberian maritime areas. 

► Despite the company’s recent modification of five B-25's into luxurious per- 
sonal transports for high Army officers, North American executives say they do 
not expect to enter the executive plane field. 

► The Army Air Forces' experimental six-engined bomber recently referred to 
on this page has been designated the XB-48, with original plans calling for 
two aircraft from the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

► Cancelation of all military orders for Beech Aircraft Corp. is understood 
to include the XA-38, a special light twin-engined bomber which had been 
ordered by the AAF. Beech has retained about 4,500 of its 11,000 wartime 
employes and is converting to its popular twin-engine biplane, Model 18, 
for commercial use. Tooling for production of the Dymaxion house is also 
underway. 

► Feeling is growing, despite reports of a Pan American Airways order for 
more than 20 DC-7's, that the commercial version of Army's Douglas C-74 
will never be built. It's likely that any commercial descendant will be radi- 
cally different. 

► China's evident ambition to develop an aircraft manufacturing industry has 
West Coast manufacturers competing for licensing contracts with the Chinese 
government. Oriental interest appears to center on twin-engine, medium trans- 
port designs. 

► Military aircraft deliveries in August totaled 2,878, contrasted with 4,784 in 
July. Totals for the other six months this year are: January 6,535; February 
6,296; March 7,053; April 6,412; May 6,354; June 5794. 
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LlftOW how 


is an addet in peace too 


In peace as in war, “know how” is a priceless 
asset of American industry. And over the past fif- 
teen years, in peace as in war, Solar has developed 
an invaluable “know how” in fabricating high tem- 
perature alloy products for the disposition and 
utilization of hot gases. 

Airplane exhaust systems, heat exchangers, jet 
propulsion and gas turbine engine parts are the 
principal products upon which Solar has estab- 
lished and maintained its industry leadership. The 
design, engineering and manufacturing skills which 
have won this recognition will continue to help this 


country remain the foremost military and commer- 
cial air power. They are also now available to man- 
ufacturers in other industries whose problems are 
the production of heat and corrosion resistant 
products. 
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AIRLINE TEMPO QUICKENS 

Seven Lines Ask Constellations; 
AATo Absorb Mid-Continent Line 

Survey flights begun for three N. Atlantic routes; National, 
United, American plan early usage of DC-6 fleets; fast non- 
stop transcontinental services shaped by two carriers. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Proposal for an airline merger 
teamed last week with disclosure 
of four-engine plane orders and 
announcement of new services to 
accelerate already rapid develop- 
ments in current operations and 
future plans of the airlines. 

Within the week: 

► Seven airlines, including five 
U. S. flag carriers, were reported 
negotiating for 94 Lockheed Con- 
stellations to cost $75,000,000, with 
some contracts already signed. 

► American Airlines announced 
plans to absorb Mid-Continent 
Airlines, a few days after Ameri- 
can had promised that within six 


months it will be providing four 
times as much scheduled service 
as at present. 

► Survey flights across the North 
Atlantic were started by the three 
airlines recently given new Civil 
Aeronautics Board certificates in 
that area. 

► National Airlines disclosed that 
its officers have been authorized to 
negotiate a $7,500,000 contract to 
purchase 11 Douglas DC-6’s, elon- 
gated version of the C-54, and 
United Air Lines, describing these 
planes, said it expects to have 35 
of them in service next year. 
American, which already had an- 


nounced orders for 50 DC-6's, first 
to be received next year, revealed 
that it expects to be using 50 C- 
54’s from RFC surplus before the 
next six months have passed. 


Trans World 

The initials "TWA” now 
mean Trans World Airline, as 
a result of the branching out 
of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, Inc., into internation- 
al commercial air service with 
its new fleet of Constellations. 

A TWA spokesman said last 
week that the words “Trans 
World Airline" would be used 
in reference to the airline both 
domestically and internation- 
ally, although the name Trans- 
continental & Western Air, 
Inc., would be retained for 
corporate purposes. Eventually 
the corporate name may be 
shortened to “TWA, Inc.” 


► A hint of fast, non-stop service 
in the offing was contained in ap- 
plications by both American and 
Northwest Airlines to consolidate 



STRIKING- POTENTIALITIES 
OP AIR POIKER 


JAPAN-WASHINGTON: 

Chart of the approximate course spanned last week 
by three B-29’s in a 6,645-mile, one-stop flight from 
Japan. Original intention was to fly non-stop to 
Washington, but strong headwinds forced refueling 
at Chicago, after a hop of 5,995 miles in times ranging 
from 25 to 27 hours. Commanding the three planes 


were Lt. Gen. Barney M. Giles, deputy chief of 
strategic air forces in the Pacific, Maj. Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, chief of staff of the strategic air forces, and 
Brig. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, of the Twentieth Air 
Force. The chart also graphically shows where simi- 
lar enemy forces could strike. 
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GLOBEMASTER IN FLIGHT: 

New photo of the first test flight of Douglas’ C-7 4 Globemaster, details 
of which were disclosed in the past two issues of Aviation News. 


two-segment coast-to-coast routes 
so that each may compete with the 
through East-West routes present- 
ly operated by Transcontinental & 
Western Air and United, which in 
all likelihood will see some non- 
stop transcontinental operation as 
soon as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and acquisition of suitable 
equipment permit. 

The Constellation 

Separate airline announcements 
were being made on the Constel- 
lation orders. TWA, which long 
ago spoke for first delivery on 
these ships, is purchasing 36 for 
$38,000,000. Pan American Air- 
ways is taking 23, including two 
for Panagra. Eastern Air Lines has 
signed for 20, and American Ex- 
port for an undisclosed number. 
Two foreign flag carriers involved 
are KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, 
which ordered four Constellations 
for delivery in March, and KNILM, 
Royal Netherlands Indies Airline, 
which is negotiating. 

TWA expects to receive four or 
five in October, and 12 by the end 
of the year. The line gave assur- 
ance that “within the next few 
weeks” it will be flying Constella- 
tions coast-to-coast and across the 
North Atlantic. 

Pan American will receive in 
November the first of its Constel- 
lations, for which the total con- 
tract, including Panagra, will run 
around $17,000,000. PAA predicts 
11-hour service between New 
York and London, and 10 hours on 
the New York-California express 
routes for which it has applied to 
CAB. 

Pan American-Grace (Panagra) 
will use its two Constellations on 
high-speed express services be- 
tween the Canal Zone and Buenos 
Aires, on the line’s South Ameri- 
can West Coast route. More opti- 
mistic than TWA, PAA hopes to 
have all 23 by the first of the year. 

Eastern probably will use its 


Constellations, on which it looks 
forward to delivery around the 
first of the year, on its Boston- 
New York to Miami run. First 
planes will be equipped to carry 50 
day passengers or 24 berth pas- 
sengers. An innovation will be two 
entrance doors to the passenger 
cabin. Later, EAL expects to pur- 
chase additional Constellations to 
carry 62-64 day passengers. The 
company, which now operates 
about 45 DC-3’s, probably will not 
use C-54E's, an official said, but 
will acquire a fleet of CW-20 Cur- 
tiss Commandos, ordered last Oc- 

American Export predicts low- 
er fares and more frequent trans- 
Atlantic schedules with the Con- 
stellations. The company, part of 
American Airlines System, an- 
nounced previously that it would 
start landplane operation to Eu- 
rope on or before Oct. 15 with its 
C-54’s. 

While some Pratt & Whitney R- 
2800 engines may be used for the 
Constellations, the majority of the 
planes will be powered with 
Wright Cyclone R-3350’s. This is 
the powerplant for the B-29 
Superfortress. It is expected to 
develop in commercial use more 
than 300-hp. in excess of its war- 
time published rating of 2,200-hp. 

AA and Mid-Continent 

The proposed merger of Amer- 
ican and Mid-Continent, which 
both expect CAB to approve, will 
unite a major trans-continental 
operator with a North-South route 
system, adding 2,510 route miles 
to AA’s present 8,125-mile system 
in the U. S. Mid-Continent op- 
erates through the Mississippi 
Valley, from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
to New Orleans. 

Involved is the transfer of 
American stock for that of Mid- 
Continent on a l-for-4 ratio. Since 
MCA has about 389,400 shares 
outstanding, of a market value of 
about $16 per share, this will in- 


volve 97,350 shares of American 
stock, on which market value is 
around $64 per share. The merger, 
if approved, will be the first of its 
kind since the Board was formed, 
with the exception of one in 
Alaska. Other deals in which one 
line was taken over by another 
have involved a purchase. 

► Expected Results — The current 
negotiation was announced jointly 
by C. R. Smith, chairman of Amer- 
ican's board, and Joseph A. Zock, 
Mid-Continent board chairman. 
Lowered operating costs, further 
fare reductions, and greater fre- 
quencies are anticipated results. 
Another will be the reduction in 
Mid-Continent’s mail pay figure of 
$3.71 per ton mile to the 45 cents 
per ton mile American receives. 

New one-stop services to be in- 
augurated are from New York, 
Chicago, and Washington to Los 
Angeles, and New York, Washing- 
ton and Los Angeles to Mexico 
City. Nonstop service will be re- 
sumed from New York and Wash- 
ington to Chicago. Frequent four- 
engine, nonstop service between 
New York and Washington and 
New York and Boston also is con- 
templated. 

► Route Requests — The carrier has 
asked CAB to consolidate into one 
transcontinental route AM 23 from 
New York and AM 4 from Los 
Angeles, which now terminate re- 
spectively at Fort Worth and 
Dallas, or, on a cutoff, at Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. 

Douglas Cancellation 

While airlines were announcing 
orders for Constellations, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. disclosed cancellations 
amounting to more than $50,000,- 
000 in its commercial backlog. 

When the Army cut back 72 per- 
cent of its order for C-74’s, the 
military version of the DC-7, Pres- 
ident Donald Douglas explains, the 
company had to revise upward its 
cost estimate on the commercial 
transport. As a result, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways will cancel a pre- 
vious order for the DC-7. This 
will trim $39,000,000 off a back- 
log estimated of Sept. 15 to be 
$101,370,000. 

► Surplus Factor — Additionally, 
the prospect of a large number of 
C-54’s shortly becoming surplus 
has brought airline cancellations 
of orders for 40 four-engine trans- 
ports. This slices $15,400,000 more 
from the backlog. 

Partly offsetting these cuts are 
increases totaling $11,900,000 in 
DC-6 orders. 
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Surplus Service Airfields Bill 
Asks Free Allocation To States 

Proposal introduced as separate legislative measure after fail- 
ure to insert it in Federal airport plan; prompt consideration 
promised; CAA, AAF approve principle. 


A proposal that surplus Army 
and Navy airfields be given with- 
out cost to states and their political 
subdivisions has been introduced 
by Sen. Brien McMahon (D- 
Conn.), following his attempt to 
have the proposition accepted as 
an amendment to the Federal-aid 
airport bill passed by the Senate. 

The principle in the proposal is 
known to have the approval of 
CAA and AAF, both having dis- 
cussed with the Surplus Property 
Board the feasibility of grant con- 
veyances to states in view of the 
ban in the Surplus Property Act 
on giving away government prop- 
erty. 

> Path Cleared — This conflict be- 
tween McMahon’s proposal and the 
act was brought up on the Senate 
floor by Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.), at the time the amend- 
ment was put forth. The amend- 
ment then was withdrawn and re- 
introduced as a bill and referred 
to the Military Affairs Committee. 
O'Mahoney, ' chairman of that 
group’s subcommittee on surplus 
assured McMahon the bill would 
get prompt consideration. 

While the bill would permit re- 
cipients of the airports to sell or 
lease surplus non-landing facili- 
ties adjacent to the landing areas, 
the landing spaces could not be 
altered so as to restrict future 
use. Also, the government would 
have the power to recapture the 
fields in time of emergency. 

Another provision would per- 
mit the Federal Government to 
make up operating deficits on the 
fields for a period of five years. 
At the end of that time, if a field 
was still running at a loss, and the 
government declined to meet fur- 
ther deficits, the field would be 
returned to the government. Ob- 
ject of the section is to assure that 
the fields would at all times be 
maintained in a state of readiness 
for use. 

> Number Uncertain — Number of 
fields that would be affected by the 
bill has not been ascertained. 
Neither the Army nor Navy has 
yet indicated how many fields will 
be needed in their post-war or- 
ganizations, although McMahon 
has said he understands about 600 


or 700 fields shortly will be de- 
clared surplus. 

Other observers are inclined to 
lower his estimates considerably. 
As of Jan. 1, 1945, CAA listed a 
total of 987 fields used by the 
Army and Navy. Of these, the 
Navy owned 277 and operated un- 
der lease 94 others. The Army 
owned 315, and operated under 
lease 301. Of these, the majority 
are concentrated in the area from 
Delaware to Florida along the 
East Coast. 

First RCAF Meteor 

The first RCAF Gloster Meteor, 
jet-propelled fighter, has arrived 
in Canada and will be used in con- 
nection with research at the gov- 
ernment-owned Turbo-Research. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

The aircraft was assembled and 
test flown at St. Hubert airport, 
Montreal, and then flown the 100 
miles to Ottawa in 15 minutes. De- 
tails of the aircraft are still on the 
British restricted list, but the time 
for the flight mentioned is con- 
siderably under reported Meteor 
speed. 


An Industry Consulting Com- 
mittee composed of eight heads of 
aviation manufacturing and oper- 
ating companies has been estab- 
lished by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, a 
move designed to assure full cog- 
nizance of the nation's overall 
aeronautical research require- 

The committee, which will ad- 
vise NACA as to general research 
policy and programs, especially 
with regards to the needs of in- 
dustry includes: Lawrence D. 
Bell, Bell Aircraft; Jack Frye, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc.; Robert E. Gross, Lockheed 
Aircraft; H. M. Horner, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Beverly Howard, 
Hawthorne School of Aeronau- 
tics; J. H. Kindelberger, North 
American Aviation; C. Bedell 
Monro, Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines, and William T. Piper, Piper 
Aircraft Co. 


Air Parts Disposal 
Speeded By RFC 

Fixed-price agreement becomes 
bulwark of agency hopes to at- 
tain volume clearance of compo- 
nents stockpile. 

In its general drive to speed 
surplus disposal in the next few 
months, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is banking heavily on the 
fixed-price agency agreement in 
the sale of aircraft components 
and parts. 

The new agreement, first men- 
tioned in Aviation News, Sept. 10, 
is one of three contracts the com- 
ponents disposal section of RFC's 
aircraft division is using. One is 
an experimental engineering 
agreement under which Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, and other en- 
gineering firms, are seeking non- 
aviation use of some of the surplus 
parts. 

► In-Trade — The other two agree- 
ments both are designed to take 
advantage of in-trade distribution. 
The original cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
arangement is. however, being re- 
placed, where desired, by the 
fixed-price agreement, which is the 
type the components section is 
concentrating upon at present. 

Although the number of fixed- 
price agreements so far concluded 
is small. Col. A. E. R. Peterka, 
chief of the section, feels this 
method is the only one holding 
potentials of volume disposal. Un- 


Industry Unit 

NACA said the Industry Con- 
sulting Committee was formed to 
provide for a more extensive ex- 
change of ideas between elements 
largely responsible for America’s 
air strength. NACA, now 30 years 
old, through the make-up of its 
numerous technical subcommit- 
tees, on which many specialists 
from both industry and the mili- 
tary serve, is establishing a closer 
contact with industry’s problems. 

The new committee should 
strengthen this important rela- 
tionship and answer critics who 
contend that NACA and industry 
cooperation has not always been 
as close as it should be. Members 
of the committee are appointed 
for one-year terms and the antici- 
pated rotation of membership 
should insure the broadest kind 
of representation. 

First meeting of the committee 
will be held at NACA’s Cleveland 
laboratory, Sept. 26. 


NACA Forms 
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NEWEST NAVY FIGHTER: 

Limited production will continue on the Corsair F2G, designed by 
Chance Vought and produced for the Navy by Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
The plane was unveiled for the first time last week. Powered by a 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major engine, with a military rating of 3,000 
hp. which will develop 3,650 combat hp. or more, the F2G is reported 
to have a rate of climb half again as fast as that of the latest jet plane 
and is faster than its sister ship, the FG1, which set transcontinental 
records of better than 420 mph. earlier this year. The F2G is rated at 
428 mph. at 16,500 feet without water injection and at 450 mph. at the 
same height with water injection. It has a 2,500 mile range and can be 
used as a land-based or carrier plane. The new plane is equipped with 
a Hamilton Standard Super-Hydromatic propeller, specially designed 
vertical tail surfaces including automatic auxiliary rudder, and a 370- 
degree bubble canopy. 


der it, an agent will choose the 
commodities he feels he can sell, 
and accept them on a “consign- 
ment basis.” He will deduct from 
his selling price 40 percent to cover 
his costs, and remit the balance to 
RFC. 

Key to successful operation of 
this system, Col. Peterka says, is 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



choice of agents, and granting 
them complete freedom of choice. 
RFC will not enter into an agree- 
ment with any firm unless the lat- 
ter can prove it has a successful 
record in handling the type of 
commodities covered by the agree- 
ment. If an agent feels any partic- 
ular item cannot be sold, he will 
not be forced to take it. 

► Stall Decision — Operation of the 
fixed-price agency agreement is 
being handled by the components 
section itself, after the RFC board 
of directors turned down a pro- 
posal to utilize the staff and facili- 
ties of the Murray Cook Corp. to 
supervise disposal under agency 
contracts. This organization, a 
non-profit liquidation group, had 
a successful record in disposing of 
surplus from the Metals Reserve 
Corp. 

Navy Atom Planning 

Adaptation of the atomic bomb 
to use by carrier-based airplanes 
is being worked out by the Navy. 
Undersecretary Artemus Gates 
pointed out that effective as the 
atomic bomb is, it is still a bomb 
and must be carried to the target. 

Gates, speaking at the launching 
of the 45,000 ton carrier Midway, 


largest, fastest craft of its kind 
afloat, said it took little imagina- 
tion to realize the carrier’s role, 
nor was he revealing any secrets 
when he said that carriers will be 
adapted to the new weapon. 

P-V ’Copter Firm 
Gets New Support 

Increased Navy awareness of the 
value of research and development 
in its post-war aviation program 
soon is expected to take dollars- 
and-cents shape in the granting of 
additional funds and facilities to 
the P-V Engineering Forum, Inc., 
Philadelphia, helicopter manufac- 

Small in size and resources, the 
company has already developed, 
under naval contract, a radically 
new helicopter prototype capable 
of carrying a crew of two and ten 
passengers (Aviation News, July 
23), and utilizing a novel tandem 
rotor arrangement. 

► New Plane — Designated XHRP, 
the helicopter is believed to be the 
main reason behind reported im- 
pressions of Navy officials that the 
company has the engineering abil- 
ity and imagination to develop 
“an entirely new type of aircraft.” 

Just what the "new type” would 
be is not revealed, but it is widely 
recognized that the Navy is plac- 
ing considerable emphasis on the 
use of helicopters for sea rescue 
work and for delivering cargo to 
undeveloped landing areas. 

First Plane Sales 
Listed By ANLC 

Aircraft Division of the office 
of the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner reported sales and 
leases of seven overseas surplus 
airplanes, one glider, and parts of a 
plane, during the first month of 
its operation. Total sales amount- 
ed to $167,359. . 

Two Douglas C-53 transports 
were sold to the China National 
Aviation Corp. in Calcutta, and 
two others leased to Danish Air- 
lines at Cairo and Casablanca. 
Sales of other aircraft and air- 
craft parts were made in England, 
Colombia and India. The transport 
planes were allocated by the Sur- 
plus Property Board. 

► Dollar Basis — Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner, said all sales were 
made for American dollars. The 
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T. P. Wright Gets Air Award 


two transports were sold for $120,- 
000 or about half their original 
cost. McCabe pointed out that the 
standard price of these planes 
when surplus is $60,000 "as is and 
where is,” regardless of condition. 

Two other transports leased to 
Danish Airlines brought $16,000. 
Other purchases included: an 

R30-2 aircraft, located in Eng- 
land, by B. E. Smith in New York 
City for Sidney Cotton of Eng- 
land, for $20,000; a TG-5 glider, 
by E. W. Loane, of Calcutta, for 
$351; and B-17 aircraft parts by 
the ABA airlines in Stockholm for 
$5,507. In addition, a wrecked C-47 
transport was sold to the Colom- 
bian government for $5,500. 

All surplus transports, when de- 
clared, are allocated by the Sur- 
plus Property Board on the basis 
of need. A total of 207 Douglas 
DC-3 type transports have been 
allocated by SPB, of which do- 
mestic airlines received 139; the 
rest went to foreign airlines. 

New Flag Line Bill 
Seeks "Showdown” 

Senate aviation jurisdiction de- 
cision also sought as McCarran 

revises legislation strategy. 

A showdown on the still unset- 
tled issue of aviation jurisdiction 
in the Senate and the highly-con- 
troversial issue of a “community 
company” for overseas air trans- 
port operations may be forced in 
the near future by Nevada’s Dem- 
ocratic Sen. Pat McCarran, the 
author of legislation that would 
create an “All American Flag 

McCarran’s strategy for forcing 
the showdown on the two issues 
would be to introduce a “new, 
revised, and improved” bill creat- 
ing a single company for overseas 
aviation, which would be so desig- 
nated and framed as to highlight 
the interstate commerce aspects 
of the measure and make its ref- 
erence to Senate Interstate Com- 
merce unavoidable. 

► Contest Certain — This action 
would, of course, be contested by 
Senate Commerce Committee 
Chairman Sen. Josiah Bailey (D- 
N.C.), forcing a Senate test on the 
aviation jurisdiction question. Mc- 
Carran, it is felt, would subse- 
quently push for another show- 
down on his single instrument bill, 
which failed to get a favorable re- 
port from Commerce, in June, by 

The Senator told Aviation News 


T. P. Wright, CAA administra- 
tor, has been awarded the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal for 1945 “for 
outstanding contributions to the 
development of civil and military 
aircraft, and for notable achieve- 
ment in assuring the success of 
our wartime aircraft production 
program.” 

The rpedal was established for 
the purpose of honoring persons 
who make notable achievements in 
the advancement of aeronautics. 
Provision for the award was made 
in 1928 by the gift of a fund from 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics. 

► Another Honor — Wright is an 
outstanding figure in aviation both 
in the United States and abroad. 
His work in the aircraft production 
program as a member of the Air- 
craft Production Board and as di- 
rector of the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office contributed to his 
selection for the Guggenheim 
award. For the same achievement 
he received the War Department’s 
award for civilians, the Medal for 
Exceptional Civilian Service. 

Other factors involved in the 
Guggenheim Medal Award were 
his many technical contributions as 
a leading aeronautical engineer 
and executive, including develop- 


that he has delayed action on the 
“community company” proposal 
because he cannot make up his 
mind whether to introduce a re- 
vision he has made of the legisla- 
tion as a new bill for reference to 
Interstate, or as a substitute to the 
Flag Line bill. 

McCarran's revision of the single 
company bill, it is reported, makes 
changes in the stock construction 
of the proposed company which 
might eliminate the opposition of 
some Commerce committeemen. 

► Members Moved — Meanwhile, a 
shuffling of that committee’s mem- 
bership raises a question as to 
which way the balance of weight 
would fall if and when the single 
instrument proposition is again 
put to a lest. 

Newly-appointed Sen. William 
Knowland (R-Calif.) has been se- 
lected to fill the position of the 
late Sen. Hiram Johnson (R- 
Calif.) on Commerce. Knowland 
is generally expected to take the 
same position as his successor, 
who on absentee votes joined with 
the Republican bloc in favor of an 
“All American Flag Line.” 

Sen. Harold Burton (R-Ohio), 


ment of the airplane which won 
the $100,000 award in the Guggen- 
heim Safe Aircraft Competition of 
1930. 

Wright, last May, delivered the 
Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture 
at the invitation of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society. He is also known 
abroad for his services as techni- 
cal secretary of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference, at Chi- 
cago, Nov. 1944 and for his par- 
ticipation in the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey. 

► Air Posts — He is a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and chairman of the 
committee on aerodynamics of the 
NACA, past president and fellow 
of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, honorary fellow of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society and a 
member of SAE and other scien- 
tific societies. 

Wright was vice-president and 
director of engineering of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., before enter- 
ing government service in 1940 
when he became a member of the 
National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. He continued with OPM, 
WPB and finally the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, prior to his ap- 
pointment as administrator of civil 
aeronautics. 


one of the two Republicans (the 
other: Sen. Guy Cordon of Ore- 
gon) who opposed the McCarran 
community company will vacate 
his position on Commerce when 
the Senate confirms his nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court. Bur- 
ton’s vacancy will not be filled. 

► This may mean that the opposi- 
tion to a “community company" 
has lost the decisive vote on the 
committee. 


Munitions Board 
Gets Aircraft Role 

Important authority has been 
delegated to the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board by the War Pro- 
duction Board in the assignment 
of preference ratings for military, 
naval and aircraft experiments' 
projects. 

This means specialized assist- 
ance in obtaining materials and 
facilities for the aircraft industry 
working on experimental and de- 
velopment projects under the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and for special pro- 
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NEW BRITISH TEMPEST: 

Just-released picture of the Tempest II, designed by Hawker Aircraft, 
Ltd. Craft is powered by a Bristol Centaurus V engine of more than 
2,500-hp., driving a Rotol four-bladed constant speed propeller. Span 
is 41 -ft.; length 33-ft. 6-in.; height 14-ft. 6- in.; wing area 302 square 
feet and weight about 11,000 pounds. 


grams of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The directive of this matter, just 
issued, marks the starts of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board 
comeback to control over military 
production in advance of the 
demise of WPB. A major contro- 
versy early in the war production 
program resulted in WPB strip- 
ping ANMB of these powers. The 
directive now permits the muni- 
tions board to engage in limited 
assignment of priorities for NACA 
and CAA, for activities performed 
at the request of or under spon- 
sorship of the Army, the Navy and 
the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. 


Air Meets Return 
Plans for resumption of two 
of the most noted peacetime 
air meets have been an- 
nounced. 

► For the first time since 1941, 
the All-American Air Maneu- 
vers will be held January 4, 
5 and 6, 1946, at Miami. 

► The National Air Races, last 
staged in 1939, will return to 
Cleveland some time next 
summer, it is stated by Albert 
J. Weatherhead, Jr., president 
of Weatherhead Co., and vice- 
president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. It is 
expected that at least one of 
the events will feature jet- 
propelled aircraft. Arrange- 
ments for participation of 
Army and Navy pilots have 
been discussed by Weather- 
head with Lt. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, deputy commander of 
the AAF, and with Vice Ad- 
miral Marc A. Mitscher, dep- 
uty chief of naval operations 
(air). 


C-W Conversion 
Shifts Announced 

Airplane division at Buffalo to 
be closed for transfer to Colum- 
bus; top executives given new 
assignments. 

Important moves in Curtiss- 
Wright conversion plans have been 
announced by Guy W. Vaughan, 
president, including the closing of 
its airplane division plants at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and movement to the 
Columbus, Ohio, facility. 

In connection with this move, 
one of several in consolidation of 
the manufacturing facilities of the 
division, Vaughan announced re- 
alignment of certain key corpora- 
tion executives. He described the 
changes as part of an overall plan 
to convert as rapidly as possible 
to an economic basis consistent 
with peacetime requirements. 

► Ending Date — The Buffalo plants 
will be closed upon completion of 
current commercial contracts for 
the CW-20 Commando transport 
being produced there. Transfer of 
the headquarters and such key 
personnel and manufacturing fa- 
cilities as are necessary will be 
made to the Columbus facility, 
probably, early next year. This is 
contingent upon satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the Defense Plant 
Corp., for re-utilization of the Co- 
lumbus plant. 

Vaughan said the move to Co- 
lumbus was decided upon after 
cai'eful consideration of all factors 
involved, important ones being: 
Location of the plant in the in- 
terior of the country; adaptability 
to either a small or large opera- 
tion; better year-round weather 


conditions, and overall economy of 
operation at Columbus. 

Production at the Columbus 
plant was concentrated on the 
Helldiver SB2C, the SCI Seahawk, 
scout-observation plane. The Buf- 
falo facilities produced some 15,000 
P-40’s as well as C-46 Commandos 
and miscellaneous trainers and 
utility planes. 

Changes included: 

Robert L. Earle, vice-president, 
has been placed in complete 
charge of the 
airplane d i v i - 

the propeller 
division of 
which he has 
been general 
manager since 
1938. He joined 
Curtiss - Wright 
1929, became 


k 


W a 


n g - 


ton representative in 1933, 
made assistant to the general n 
ager of the airplane division plant 
in Buffalo in 1937, and became 
vice-president of the corporation 
in 1939. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1941. 

Burdette S. Wright, vi< 
dent of the corporation, ii 
of the airplane 
division since 
1940, will move 
from Buffalo to 



joined the or- Wright 

ganization in 1928 as manager of 
the Washington office of the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., and 
became vice-president of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. in 1929, general 
manager of the company's Buffalo 
plant in 1926, and general manager 
of the entire airplane division in 
July, 1940. 

G. M. Williams, senior vice-pres- 
ident of Curtiss-Wright and exec- 
utive vice-president of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., joined the or- 
ganization on a war-time basis in 
1943. He has been on leave of ab- 
sence as president of the Russell 
Manufacturing Co., since Decem- 
ber, 1941 and will return to that 
company about Dec. 1. 

F. H. Harrison, vice-president, 
has been named general manager 
of the airplane division. Harrison 
was borrowed from the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corp. for the war 
period. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

North American Lightplane 
Revealed; Low Price Seen 

Surprise announcement of completed mockup for four-place, 
low-wing monoplane brings speculation of cost below any 
other comparable craft; turbine may be eventual powerplant 
if plan is approved. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


North American Aviation, Inc., 
at Los Angeles Airport, may push 
a four-place, low-wing monoplane 
into production immediately to 
compete in the personal aircraft 
market. 

A wood mockup has been com- 
pleted, finished ten days after 
work on it was started. 

► Green Light — J. H. Kindelberger, 
company president, probably will 
carry mockup photographs and 
conception sketches to New York 
this week and on Friday (Sept. 
28) ask directors in their first post- 
war meeting to give a formal green 
light to what apparently would be 
the company's first commercial 
manufacturing venture. 

If production is authorized, the 
plane may be built to undercut 
the selling price of any comparable 
personal plane now built or under 
development. 

As indicated in Aviation News, 
July 16 and 23, the North Ameri- 
can lightplane may be the General 
Motors entry into the personal 
plane market and also may be the 
first gas turbine-propelled person- 
al plane. 

► Very Secret — Only a few North 
American executives and workers 
have seen the mockup, and its 
existence may well be a surprise 
to most of the aircraft industry. 
On September 3 an Aviation News 
survey of the post-war trends of 
West Coast manufacturers dis- 
closed that the company had be- 
gun “an intensive sifting of sev- 
eral logical commercial designs.” 

Up to this time, Kindelberger 
has been able to convince heads 
of other companies, competitively 
interested in his post-war plans, 
that his objective is to perpetuate 
North American as a military pro- 
ducer. 

First quasi-open indication of 
the company's commercial am- 
bitions was gained when Kindel- 
berger pep-talked before a meet- 


ing of North American foremen 
recently, hinted at plans for early 
commercial production, and said 
he hoped that the company again 
would have a heavy production 
force at work by the end of next 
year. 

► Long Planning — Actually, North 
American’s explosive production 
of a personal plane mockup — 
which still must be regarded as a 
tentative design and subject to 
revision — was no sudden inspira- 

For months, company engineers 
have been firing at Kindelberger 
and his immediate administrative 
consultants a barrage of doodle- 
sketches ranging from design de- 
tails to overall rough drawings of 
lightplanes and transports. 


forecasts which have been made 
during the past year. 

► Cabin Space — The present mock- 
up is known to have spacious 
cabin accomodations and a rein- 
forced sliding plastic canopy en- 
trance but little information is 
available concerning other fea- 

It is known, however, that at 
least one alternative design being 
studied by North American en- 
gineers would call for a gas tur- 
bine-propeller powerplant of much 
smaller size and power than are 
generally being considered for 
planes of the future. 

In view of the General Motors 
Corp. holdings of North American 
stock it would be logical also if 
the North American family plane 
offered a place for the much-dis- 
cussed GM 200 -hp. liquid-cooled 
engine, which would be well- 
suited to a plane of this size. 

► Development Problem — Since 
many engineers believe the gas 
turbine-propeller and jet propul- 
sion are still several years from 
practical commercial or personal 
plane use, it is possible that the 
GM engine would be the first pow- 
erplant for North American’s en- 
try into the personal plane market. 

Detailed information concerning 
the design probably will be guard- 
ed by the company for some time 
to come, partly because plans to 
build it have not been “frozen" 
definite project, and partly 


For at least three months a small because of the strong design c 


group of North American market- 
ing analysts have been busy at- 
tempting an evaluation of the 
countless personal aircraft market 


petition now existing among light- 
plane builders. 

Although the assumption that 
North American wants to enter 


PLANE PURCHASE PLANS BY AAF RETURNEES 
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Statistics announced by the Civil Aeronautics Administration disclose 
that 87,610 Army Air Force officers and men have indicated they can 
and will buy personal planes. A larger group of 565,208 returnees in- 
dicated they would buy planes if they can afford them, while 240,928 
returnees indicated they eventually expect to buy planes. 
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HIGH ALTITUDE TAKEOFF: 

To demonstrate performance of the Stinson Voyager 150, in high alti- 
tudes, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., recently tried out the new 
four-place personal plane, at Creede, Colo., described as the highest 
CAA-designated airport in the United States. As the photo indicates, 
the plane was airborne after a short run despite the "thin” air at 8,700- 
ft. Service ceiling of the Voyager is 14,000-ft. 


the low-price market is specula- 
tive, it is believed reasonable in 
view of the numerous makes of 
three and four-place personal 
planes already under construction 
to retail for four and five thou- 
sand dollars. 

► Lockheed Rival — If North Amer- 
ican engineers have hit upon a 
small plane fabrication process 
that will reduce materially the 
manhours going into aircraft of 
conventional construction the re- 
sult may be a product which will 
compete strongly with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.’s proposed light- 
plane in size and price. 


What is described as "the worst 
disaster” to civil aviation in the 
Miami, Florida, area, one that will 
probably set back private flying 
and civil aircraft operations in 
that area for many months, was 
a little-publicized result of the 
recent hurricane and fire damage 
which destroyed more than 150 
private planes at Richmond Na- 
val Air Station. 

The commandant of the sta- 
tion had invited the operators and 
private plane owners in the area 
to store their planes in the three 
huge hangars at the lighter-than- 
air station, to protect them from 
the impending hurricane, and 153 
civilian planes were lodged in 
the “hurricane-proof” wooden 
hangars. Besides the civilian 
planes the hangars housed 25 
blimps, 213 navy planes and 100 
ground motor vehicles. 

► Gas Blaze — Force of the hurri- 
cane destroyed part of the hangar, 
crumbling roofs hurling down 
huge timbers on the planes inside. 


Lockheed's much- publicized 
one-place Little Dipper experi- 
mental plane is expected by many 
to emerge commercially in two 
and four-place production, and 
with production costs brought to 
a new low by an original method 
of over-wrapping the plane’s met- 
al skin around a light and quick- 
ly fabricated framework. 

Arizona Air Parley 

Realizing the importance of an 
orderly and cooperative develop- 
ment of private flying facilities, the 
Tucson Chamber of Commerce will 


Florida Aviation 

It is believed that the timbers 
smashed gasoline tanks, allowing 
gases to escape. These became 
ignited and all three hangars and 
their contents were destroyed by 
fire, which could not be fought 
successfully because of the storm. 

The elimination of 153 civilian 
planes from the Miami private 
flying picture poses several com- 
plex problems, among them: 

► Insurance coverage and possibil- 
ity of Navy liability for the de- 
stroyed civilian aircraft. 

► Replacement of the equipment 
at a time when new post-war 
planes are just beginning to 
trickle off assembly lines of a few 
manufacturers, and when cus- 
tomer deliveries on most planes 
are probably six months away. 

► Lack of planes is especially un- 
fortunate at the beginning of the 
first post-war Florida winter tour- 
ist season when an unusually busy 
season for flight schools, plane 
rentals, charter flights and flying 
tourists had been expected. 


sponsor Arizona's first statewide- 
aviation conference, Nov. 15-16. 

Main function of the sessions 
will be to gather and disseminate 
the latest information on air ac- 
tivities within the state so that 
overlapping and useless duplica- 
tion will be avoided, making way 
for a concentrated development 
program. Pilots, operators, may- 
ors, and county officials, plus mem- 
bers of chamber of commerce 
aviation committees throughout 
the state, have been invited to 
what, it is hoped, will become a 
regular method of advancing avia- 
tion within the state. 

Canadian Aviators 
Ask Medical Policy 

Canadian pilots held a protest 
meeting at Toronto recently 
against lack of definite declara- 
tions of policy on medical stand- 
ards by the Department of Trans- 
port, Ottawa. 

Some 60 pilots, including many 
well-known bush pilots and vet- 
erans of the First World War at- 
tended the meeting, brought about 
by tightening of medical standards. 
Civil pilots have to be examined 
every six months, and now must 
submit to electro-cardiographs of 
their heart condition, and meet 
new visual accommodation re- 
quirements reported to have been 
recommended to the civilian avia- 
tion section of the Department of 
Transport by medical officers of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

► High Standard — Some of those 
attending the meeting pointed out 
that civilian pilots must meet stiff - 
er visual standards than combat 
pilots of the RCAF. 

At Ottawa, A. S. Graham, assis- 
tant director of civil aviation, De- 
partment of Transport, stated that 
reports of license cancellations for 
civilian pilots are exaggerated, 
that only a couple of prominent 
Toronto pilots have had their li- 
censes revoked. 

A committee was formed at the 
meeting to find out what is hap- 
pening to civil aviation in Canada. 
On the committee are Jack Austin, 
Austin Airways, Ltd., Toronto; 
Clare Leavens, Leavens Bros. Air 
Service, Toronto; George A. Pons- 
ford, director of the Ontario gov- 
ernment’s Provincial Air Service, 
Sault Ste. Marie; and Air Com- 
modore Norman Irwin, recently 
released by the RCAF, and oper- 
ator of a charter service at Toron- 
to. 


Disaster 'Cripples’ 
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Lightplane Power Increases 
Overshadow Design Changes 

Possibility of accomplishing performance advantages through 
aerodynamic exploration and controllable props advanced as 
roundup shows many contenders in "family plane” market are 
raising engine ratings to gain desired characteristics. 

By KARL HESS 


Added engine power, as an an- 
swer to operational problems, is 
becoming more markedly a light- 
plane design doctrine. A round- 
up shows at least eight contenders 
in the “family plane” market are 
planning horsepower hikes for 
their post-war products. 

All the planes definitely swing- 
ing toward larger powerplants as 
a basic design feature, are believed 
slated for below — but close to — 
a $5,000 selling price. The final 
prices, it is said, will represent an 
increase over past estimates but 
will provide increased speed and 
takeoff performance. 

► Power Vs. Design — Despite these 
performance advantages, many ob- 
servers have posed the possibility 
that equal results could be ob- 
tained by sticking to lower horse- 
power ratings (with the resultant 
operation economy) and exploring 
and utilizing more fully the use 
of improved fuselage and wing de- 
sign and controllable pitch pro- 
pellers. 

Many controllable propeller 
manufacturers, both here and 
abroad, have announced numer- 


Macy’s Ercoupes 

Macy’s New York depart- 
ment store has contracted to 
sell the Ercoupe, two-control, 
spinproof personal plane, and 
will display one of the planes 
in a sixth floor sales depart- 
ment shortly after the first of 
October. 

The purchase price of the 
plane will include instruction 
up to solo flight at the Teter- 
boro, N. J., airport. It is 
understood that the Macy’s ar- 
rangement differs from an Er- 
coupe sales arrangement with 
Marshall Field in Chicago, in 
that Macy’s will provide its 
own sales staff. The New York 
store is expected to establish 
a larger aviation department 
later and to affiliate with other 
private flying bases in the New 
York area. 


ous versions of their products spe- 
cifically designed for use by low 
horsepower aircraft. Use of such 
props has already proved an axi- 
omatic way of stepping up per- 
formance on larger ships but, so 
far, has been but slightly applied 
to lightplanes. 

Similarly, the application of 
larger powerplants to lightplanes 
has emphasized the fact that basic 
aerodynamic designs have re- 
mained in many cases largely the 
same as pre-war versions. The 
power usage has been chosen as 
perhaps the easiest answer to add- 
ing "selling point” performance 
advantages. 

► Stinson has announced an in- 
crease from 125 to 150-hp. for its 
peacetime Voyager, four - place 
plane. Design changes stressed by 
the company emphasizes greater 


safety — wing slots and better 
brakes — with only one change, a 
new all-metal tail design, pointed 
directly at bettering maneuver- 
ability. 

► Taylorcraft’s Model 15 will go 
on the market offering a choice be- 
tween a 125- or a 140-hp. power- 

► Piper, having first announced a 
125-hp trainer prototype of its 
Skysedan, jacked the engine rating 
up to 165-hp. to accomplish better 
flying characteristics. 

► One of the largest power in- 
creases came for the Republic 
Seabee, raising the amphibian's 
original design power from 125- 
hp. to 175-hp. 

► Globe’s increasingly watched 
Swift went recently from 85 to 
115-hp. to pull its all-metal frame 
through the sky at higher levels 
of speed and performance. 

► One of the new planes, the John- 
son Rocket, has been designed for 
flight behind a 185-hp. engine but, 
unlike most of the others, stresses 
aerodynamic advantages along 
with the added power and an auto- 
matic prop. 

► At least one of Culver's experi- 
mental models is testing a 185- 
hp. powerplant compared to pre- 
war standards of 75-80-hp. for 
the company’s ships. Other de- 



AIRPOWER AIRPARK: 

How an airpark may be developed as a community center is suggested 
by a bulletin of the Air Power League reproduced above and showing: 
1. Club house; 2. Hall; 3. Parking; 4. Hangars; 5. Tennis courts; 6. Play- 
ground; 7. Swimming pool; 8. Baseball diamond; 9. Picnic ground; 10. 
Scout camp; 11. Horseshoe court; 12. Golf course. Such a development 
will enable many community interests to enjoy the community center 
and share the cost with the private flyers, it is pointed out. 
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POST-WAR CHIEF. 


Less publicized and pictured heretofore than its Aeronca stablemate, 
the Champion, is the post-war version of the Chief, soon to parallel the 
Champion on the production line. Landing gear, wings, tail surfaces and 
engine installation are interchangeable on the two planes, but the Chief, 
a side-by-side version, with more “ deluxe ” equipment will be “slightly 
higher in cost” than the $2,095 quoted for the tandem Champion. 


sign changes are less publicized. 

Even pre-war, the use of en- 
larged powerplants rather than 
changed designs was typified by 
the Stearman Hammond with 
models of the same ship being 
planned for 90, 125, and 150-hp. 
engines. In this case, however, 
the revolutionary design of the 
craft was seen as justification. 

► Use of added power to compen- 
sate for added equipment, be- 
coming more and more important 
as a peacetime selling feature, is 
typified by the Ercoupe, spin- 
proof plane, still almost alone in 
its particularly advanced field of 
simplified control and safety. Ad- 
dition of 10-hp. to the craft’s pre- 


Exam Simplified 

Further simplifying the pro- 
cess of obtaining a private pi- 
lot's license, CAA has author- 
ized flight instructors to give 
and grade written examina- 
tions on Parts 43 and 60 of 
Civil Air Regulations, which 
are required before the appli- 
cant's first cross-country flight. 

Questions, on operation of 
aircraft and traffic rules of the 
air, are of the multiple choice 
type and are supplied under a 
carefully controlled system to 
prevent leakage of questions to 
those taking the examination. 
► Flight Examiners. — CAA also 
reported that 792 flight instruc- 
tors have now been designated 
as private pilot flight examin- 
ers eligible to give flight tests 
for private licenses. Additional 
examiners are being designated 
by CAA inspectors as fast “as 
conditions permit” it was an- 
nounced. 


war 65 -hp. engine will take care 
of a starter and generator. 

As the impact of reconversion 
and the need for speed in pre- 
paring for the hungry post-war 
market lessens, many persons in 
aviation believe that horsepower 
will necessarily become second- 
ary to new deigns as a means of 
improving performance, particu- 
larly as many builders approach 
the power limites their present 
models will handle. 

CAA Inspection 
Revisions Pushed 

Statistical report of steady civil 
flying growth springboards cam- 
paign to enlarge licensing force, 
cut red tape. 

Statistics showing a steady ex- 
pansion of civilian flying, reported 
by the CAA General Inspection 
Division for the year ending June 
30, are being used as a spring- 
board for a campaign within CAA 
to enlarge the division. 

The report shows that the num- 
ber of student pilot certificates in- 
creased month -by-month from 
1,390 issued in July, 1944, to 6,733 
in June, 1945, approximately a 
500 percent increase. In the same 
period private pilot certificates is- 
sued increased from 733 to 1,355 
a month, and commercial pilot cer- 
tificates jumped from 315 in July, 
1944, to 6,664 in June, 1945. 

► Service Pilots — Many of the new 
commercial certificates were issued 
to service-trained pilots, an ab- 
normal condition resulting from 
the war, but which is likely to 
continue until most of the service 


pilots who expect to continue fly- 
ing obtain their commercial li- 
censes. After this the private pilot 
certificates will again be in the 
majority. 

Number of mechanics certificates 
issued has increased four-fold in 
the last year, from 70 in July. 
1944, to 287 in June, 1945, the re- 
port shows. Written exams given 
have increased from 4,654 to 10,- 
677, and aircraft registrations from 
315 to 1,863 for the same months. 

Only a small increase is reported 
in aircraft inspections; from 2,579 
to 2,703. 

► Staff Status — The division reports 
that the staff of inspectors has not 
been increased for more than a 
year, which is causing delay in 
certification of pilots, mechanics 
and planes. Changes permitting 
qualified flight examiners, not CAA 
employes, to flight test private pi- 
lot applicants, have partially al- 
leviated the condition, yet it is re- 
ported there are still thousands 
awaiting CAA inspectors at the 
nation’s airports. 

Curtailment and elimination of 
some of the voluminous reports 
which are still required in con- 
nection with certifications, and 
which make up such a large part of 
the inspection division’s duties, is 
being suggested in aviation circles 
outside CAA as a prelude to the 
increase in inspection personnel 
which is being advocated by the 
division. It is believed that creation 
of additional private pilot flight 
examiners and revising regulations 
to permit them to issue more per- 
manent private certificates would 
ease the situation. 

Eventually it is agreed that the 
division may require some en- 
largement. But, a streamlining of 
forms and reports and elimination 
of all possible red tape is regarded 
as a necessary forerunner to such 

Canadian Flight Bans 

An early end to remaining de- 
fense regulations limiting the use 
of private aircraft in Canada, is 
expected by Dominion aviation 
circles. Pre-war status has been 
gained for most phases of private 
flying there, already, with private 
members of civilian flying clubs 
allowed to acquire a flight license, 
after wartime bans against new 
licenses. 

Permission to fly any particular 
aircraft, however, is still depen- 
dent upon permission from the 
Minister of Transport. Night fly- 
ing bans also are still in effect. 
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Men and women stop to marvel at a helicopter. 
There is something miraculous about a machine 
that hangs or moves in the sky without wings or 
propeller. And flies forward, sideways or back- 
ward — hovers in one spot — rises or descends 
vertically, linking air travel with the ground, to 
make flying an easy step to anywhere. 

The helicopter's high crowd appeal was shown 
(above) a few months ago in a demonstration of 
the Kellett XR-8 military model at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, under sponsorship of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 

With the ease of a hummingbird, the XR-8 
flew in, high over the crowd, and settled to rest 
in a space only 100 feet square. Then the heli- 
copter soared straight up, backed, swung from 
side to side like a pendulum, whirled, hovered. 
Finally it sped forward, at a faster clip than a 
motor car let loose on an express highway, in 
complete mastery of speed, height and direction. 


Just what the public's keen interest in heli- 
copters will mean in future industrial and com- 
mercial uses for this unique type of machine is 
more than we at Kellett Aircraft can forecast. As 
the oldest American designers and producers of 
rotary-winged craft, we consider one of the 
helicopter's most valuable features something 
we did not design or make — its inherent "crowd 
appeal,” even to a nation which accepts modern 
streamlined trains and 400 mile-an-hour air- 
planes without a second glance. 

Operating details, including cost and pay- 
load, may postpone the widest practical appli- 
cation of the helicopter. However, specialized 
money-making applications seem close at hand. 
Kelletc Aircraft and other important organiza- 
tions in the helicopter field are devoting time, 
money and experience to hasten the day when 
these craft will meet the expectations of their 
most loyal boosters — the American public. 
Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KELLETT HELICOPTERS 
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Lightplane Meeting 
Sets Varied Agenda 

Widely varying lightplane tech- 
nical subjects will be discussed in 
the two-day light aircraft meeting 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences at Detroit, Oct. 4 and 5. 

► First-day papers will include: 
“Elimination of Direct Reading 
Compass Errors by Proper Air- 
craft Design,” by J. Manildi, of 
G. M. Giannini & Co.; “Itinerant 
Aircraft Radio,” by H. T. Sagert, 
Lear, Inc.; “Structural Failures 
and Defects of Light Aircraft,” by 
Burdell L. Springer, CAA struc- 
tui-es engineer; “Probable Mate- 
rials of Post Reconversion Light- 
plane,” by F. B. Lane, Engineering 
& Research Corp.; “Unified Ap- 
proach to Private Aircraft Design,” 
by George H. Tweney. Detroit 
University. 

► Second-day papers include: 
"Ground Vibrations of Helicop- 
ters.” by M. L. Deutsch, Wright 
Field; "Roadability and Landing 
Requirements in Aircraft Under- 
carriages,” by Reinhardt M. Rosen- 
berg, Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp.: “Control Operation of 
the Spratt Wing," by George 
Spratt, Consolidated-Vultee, and 
“Simplified Design for Low-Cost 
Airplanes,” by Alfred Marchev, 
president. Republic Aviation Corp. 

Chairmen of the four sessions 
will be Prof. Arnold M. Kuethe, 


4,000 Swifts 

Plans for production of 4,000 
Swifts by the end of 1946 have 
been disclosed by Globe Air- 
craft Corp., at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
and the company has already 
issued firm purchase orders for 
the engines to power these 

The company's planning and 
tooling has been partially 
based on more than 90,000 in- 
quiries which have been re- 
ceived during the past nine 
months in response to pub- 
licity and advertising about the 
Hvo-place, low-wing mono- 

> Dealer Response — Another 
guide to planning has been the 
receipt of more than 86,000,000 
worth of purchase orders from 
distributors, dealers and inde- 
pendent customers, now held 
by the company. 

First production all-metal 
Swift was scheduled to be 
completed early this month 
with a line of others follow- 


University of Michigan: Peter 
Altman, Detroit aeronautical en- 
gineer; Walter Jamouneau, Piper 
Aircraft chief engineer, and Wil- 
liam B. Stout, Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Department Store 
Sale Set For Cub 

Mandel Brothers’ Chicago de- 
partment store has announced 
placement of a post-war Piper 
Cub two-seat plane on display in 
the store’s new airplane depart- 
ment. The store will accept or- 
ders for spring delivery. 

Customers will be permitted to 
use their regular charge accounts 
or a deferred payment plan in 
making plane purchases. Purchase 
price for delivery at nearby Pal- 
waukee airport is $2,010. 

> Expansion Planned — While the 
Cub is the first plane to be dis- 
played by Mandel, the company 
expects to add other types and 
makes of planes to its airplane dis- 
play room when they become 
available. 

With every plane purchased, the 
company will include eight hours 
of free flight instruction, to be 
given by Dwight Morrow, World 
War I flyer and former Army in- 
structor, at Palwaukee airport. 

Mandel Brothers also reports it 
is the first department store in the 
United States to have filed applica- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to use airplanes in de- 
liveries of retail purchases. 

William D. Strohmeier 
Joins Gale Associates 


William D. Strohmeier, veteran 
lightplane pilot and aviation 



man Pilot magazine, Strohmeier 
has been a frequent contributor of 
aviation articles to many other 
magazines. To accept his new as- 
signment he is leaving the Haw- 
thorne School of Aeronautics, 
Orangeburg, S. C., where he has 
been instructor and assistant 
squadron commander of American 
and French Army aviation cadets, 


and public relations director for 
the Hawthorne chain of airport 
operations. 

► For five years, previously, he was 
associated with Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Penna., in sales 
and public relations work, part of 
the time as sales promotion mana- 
ger. Active in various private fly- 
ing activities and tours since his 
Amherst College days, when he 
was the first president of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Flying Clubs, 
Strohmeier now has 4,800 pilot 
hours. 

Airport Firm, State 
Increase Air Roles 

A state and an engineering firm 
last week entered strong bids for 
leadership in the development of 
peacetime landing facilities for the 
private and commercial flyer. 

Linked together in their latest 
effort the state, Michigan, and the 
engineering firm, Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., of Detroit, were planning ex- 
pansion of the Ann Arbor airport 
into a Class III field capable of 
handling an anticipated increase of 
traffic from such nearby generat- 
ing points as the University of 
Michigan. The field v/ill also be 
made ready to share in funds al- 
located under a national airport 
program. 

► Steps Forward — For Giffels & 
Vallet the new project raised to 87 
the number of airports the firm has 
developed, and for the state it 
meant another step forward in a 
program that has already attracted 
nationwide queries to its Board of 
Aeronautics for advice in planning 
similar air expansions. 

At the Ann Arbor field, space 
will be provided for several fixed 
base operators, air clubs, feeder 
services, and private craft basing. 
Among the sources of increased 
traffic is an expected rise in the 
use of planes by persons attending 
reunion and athletic functions at 
the university. 

Spokane Flight Boom 

More than 300 residents of Spo- 
kane, Wash., now are enrolled in 
flying schools, according to a sur- 
vey of fixed base operators of the 

Some operators have indicated 
their inability to handle instruc- 
tion requests with their existing 
fleets of planes, and are looking 
forward to new plane deliveries 
expected to begin the first of next 
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CURTISS SEAHAWK 


Here’s the fastest traveling, highest climbing, heaviest 
armed, most maneuverable "eye” the Navy has ever had! It’s the 
Curtiss Seahawk, versatile one-place scout whose specialty is pin- 
pointing enemy ships and shore installations for naval attack. 
The Seahawk can even sock them itself for it carries both depth 
charges and bombs. 

Paradoxically, this swift bird of prey is all set for missions of 
mercy, too. Rescue work is facilitated by bunk space in the 
fuselage. 

Willi twice the speed, nearly three times the horsepower and 
many times the firepower of any airplane in its class, the Sea- 
hawk is another Curtiss-Wright contribution to a vastly superior 
Naval air arm. 

From now on, the Navy’s 
way of saying "I’ll be see- 
ing you” will be to cata- 
pult a Curtiss Seahawk 
into the skies. 
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Canadian Charter 
Rules Established 


Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Non-Scheduled Aviation 


The tedious S-turns which the pilots of most conventional landing 
gear planes have had to make when taxiing in order to see around their 
plane’s blind spots may soon be designed out of existence, in the private 
plane field, except for back seat pilots in tandems. Tricycle landing gear 
planes, like the Ercoupe, the new Culver, the Johnson Rocket and the 
Skyfarer, don’t require the S-turn taxiing procedure and now the new 
Aeronca Champion, although it has a tailwheel, provides such good 
visibility from the front seat, that it too makes it possible to dispense 
with the S-turns, except for the backseat pilot. This is not idle public- 
ity chatter. It was demonstrated to our satisfaction this summer at the 
Aeronca plant. We have heard no claims for similar visibility from 
Piper and Taylorcraft, but when one of the big three lightplane builders 
gets as good a selling feature as this visibility, it isn’t long, usually, be- 
fore the other manufacturers fall in line. That’s the reasoning behind 
this advance obituary for the S-turn. And, incidentally, somebody 
might get some interesting data from a time and cost study, on a plane 
which taxis in S-turns, as compared with one which taxis straight, if 
the comparison was carried over a considerable time. We believe the 
credit in both time and fuel saved over a year’s time for the plane with 
better visibility would be worth having. 

PRICE MARKUP — Now that the hard facts of post-war manufac- 
turing costs are beginning to come out, a general trend toward higher 
personal plane prices than were quoted in the crystal-globe gazing days 
a year ago, is noted. However, this isn’t entirely due to manufacturing 
cost increases. Many of the manufacturers have decided to equip their 
planes a little more completely for the convenience of their customers. 
Starters are going to be more plentiful than they were pre-war. Sev- 
eral of the planes carrying more than two persons will use larger en- 
gines than were originally planned, and the extra cost of these are in- 
cluded in the markups. But the average American’s dream of a two- 
place plane for $1,000 or less is still a long way from realization. From 
prices already reported it looks as if the price floor for the two-place 
plane will be around $2,000. And, if you take reports of advance orders 
for personal planes at their face value, it looks as if the established 
companies, with good dealer-distributor setups, can sell all the planes 
at this price they can make and more, at least for the first 2-3 years of 
the post-war period. 

CONTROLLABLE PROPELLER— Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has announced a new line of lightweight, low cost, hydraulic 
propellers for lightplanes in the 65- to 350-hp. class. All elements of 
the mechanism except a cockpit control are contained within the pro- 
peller, and its oil supply is independent of the engine oil system. The 
line includes both two-position controllable, and constant speed de- 
signs, and weights are reported at 2/10’s pound per hp., not much in 
excess of fixed pitch propeller weight ratio. Blades are of laminated 
hardwood, plastic bonded. The company has been manufacturing these 
propellers under U. S. military contracts, but they are now to be made 
available to personal plane users. 

MAKES OWN HANGARS — Difficulties in obtaining lumber for 
hangars, caused Berks Airport, Inc., near Reading, Pa., to buy an aban- 
doned sawmill and a three-acre timber tract. The airport organization 
is now cutting heavy lumber from the tract to use for uprights and 
studding for new hangars. The corporation already has four hangars 
on the field housing seven planes, including three of its own. It is on 
this field that 72 Reading Civil Air Patrol cadets have already soloed 
as a result of scholarships sponsored by CAP squadron 22. Nineteen 
of the cadets have formed a flying club to buy one or two planes to 
continue their flying. 

— Alexander McSurely 


Pattern for Canadian aircraft 
service operators who want to 
operate charter air services into 
unsettled parts of northern Can- 
ada is set in the first two licenses 
for such service which have been 
granted by the Canadian Air 
Transport Board. 

They were issued to T. P. Fox, 
doing business out of Edmonton as 
Associated Airways, and to the 
partnership of Alphonse Danes 
and F. B. Wilson, who will provide 
charter service to prospectors, and 
haul freight out of Yellowknife, on 
Great Slave Lake. 

► Safety Bond — Guarantees of res- 
cue and search in case of accident 
or forced landing, with a minimum 
of $5,000 bond to insure the per- 
formance of the guarantee, are re- 
quired. 

“It would be unreasonable to 
expose the public to the undoubt- 
ed risks of their operations with- 
out some security for rescue work, 
including search. If the applicant’s 
plane suffers a mishap there must 
be some assurance that another 
plane and gasoline can be procured 
promptly to rescue the occupants 
and to conduct a search for them 
if need be,” the board ruled in 
the Yellowknife decision. 

The Yellowknife service will 
operate a custom-built Waco with 
a charge of $50 per flying hour, 
and is purchasing a second Waco 
for standby. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines showed it was operating four 
Noorduyn Norseman planes and a 
Bellanca Airbus on scheduled 
flights, with the same planes avail- 
able for charter service when not 
on schedules. 

► High Cost — However, evidence 
was given that these planes were 
not always available in the peak 
summer prospecting season, that 
charter rates were $75 an hour 
for the Norseman and $110 an hour 
for the Bellanca, and that these 
planes were too large for a single 
prospector to charter, at these 
rates. 

Fox will operate a four-place 
DeHavilland Dragonfly equipped 
with wheels and skis, and is buy- 
ing another Dragonfly, float- 
equipped, for his service out of 
Edmonton. A similar $5,000 rescue 
and search bond is required for 
Fox, who, for three and one-half 
years, served as staff pilot and as- 
sistant operations manager in the 
British Commonwealth Air Train- 


ing Plan’s air observer school, at 
Edmonton, and a year as a pilot in 
the Trans-Atlantic RAF Transport 
Command. 

The licenses do not permit estab- 


lishment of scheduled services nor 
give precedence in obtaining li- 
censes for scheduled service. Ade- 
quate passenger and aircraft in- 
surance are required. 
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Veteran Air Writer 
Joins Research Firm' 


Corp., N. Y.; T. B. Wilson, chairman 
of the board of TWA, and Lowell 
Yerex, president of TACA Airways. 


George F. McLaughlin (photo), 
well known technical aviation writer 
for more than 30 
years, has been 
named director 
of technical pub- 
lications for Mc- 
Laughlin- 
Carr Associates, 
Inc., New York 
research and en- 
gineering firm. 
Beginning with 
Aerial Age in 
1915, he shifted to a 16-year stint as 
editor of Aero Digest; for more than 
two years he was vice-president and 
technical director of Jordanoff Avia- 
tion Corp., and previously was as- 
sociated with Glenn Curtiss and 
other early airmen as their public 
relations representative. 

Col. Thomas C. Gentry, surgeon of 
the 14th Air Force and chief sur- 

geon for the 

original Flying 

Tigers in China, 
MAS has been ap- 

pointed 

U '* American 

B ^ H line* 

-'wl Gentry holds the 

Legion of Merit 
J I for his work in 

ing emergency hospitals in China, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal for his participation 
in the evacuation of sick and wound- 
ed over the Hump into India. He 
succeeds Lieut. Col. Edward C. 
Greene, U. S. Army, retired, at 
American Airlines. 

John D. Warren has been named to 
the board of directors of TACA Air- 
ways, S. A., parent company of the 
TACA airlines in Central and South 
America. Warren is a partner in 
G. H. Walker and Co., investment 
bankers, New York. Other TACA 
directors are: Jack Frye, president 
of TWA; John M. Lockhart; Charles 
E. Mathews, vice-president of engi- 
neering of TACA; Herbert A. May, 
vice-president of the Union Switch 
and Signal Co., Swissvale, Penna.; 
Kenneth H. Murray, of the Donald 
M. Murray Co.; Benjamin F. Pepper, 
president of the Pennroad Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. and Triumph In- 
dustries, Elkton, Md.; Frederick M. 
Peyser, partner in the Wall Street 
firm of Hallgarten and Co.; Web- 
ster B. Todd, chairman of the board 
of Todd and Brown Engineering 



Continental Cargo Task 
Assigned Gerald Kitchen 


Gerald S. Kitchen (photo), for- 
merly research analyst for Conti- 
nental Air Lines, 
Inc., has been 
appointed to the 
newly -cre- 
ated position of 
cargo traffic rep- 
resentative for 
the company. In 

I this capacity, he 
will be charged 
with the devel- 
opment and ex- 
pansion of Continental’s cargo and 
air express activities. Kitchen, who 
joined the airline in 1943 as junior 
traffic agent, has been traffic dis- 
patcher, supervisor of passenger ser- 
vice at Denver, and senior traffic 


£ 


Chicago Branch of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters announces that Rich- 
ard C. Loar, former underwriter, has 
returned and Gus A. Palmquist, for- 
mer staff engineer, will rejoin the 
company Oct. 1. Loar qualified as an 
instructor at a civilian Navy con- 
tract school when the war broke out, 
remaining there until the summer of 
1944 when he became a preflight in- 
structor for Douglas Aircraft. Palm- 
quist went to Howard Aircraft fac- 
tory as a test pilot, during the war, 
and more recently has been pilot on 
a Navy-owned Grumman Widgeon 
assigned to the Nash-Kelvinator 


B. Allison Gillies announced his 
resignation, September 1, as vice- 
president of Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
Gillies, who had arranged previously 
to be with Ryan for the duration 
only, will return to private practice 
as consulting engineer. 


Percy Cole, formerly publicity di- 
rector of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Montreal, and recently special as- 
sistant to vice-president W. N. Neal, 
Canadian Pacific Railways, has been 
named publicity director for eastern 
Canada division of the Canadian 
Pacific Railways. 


W. V. Hanley, widely known in the 
aviation technical field throughout 
the United States, has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of the aviation 
division of Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia, a unit of the marketing depart- 



Alexander M. Wright (right), man- 
ager of Chandler-Evans’ Dayton 
plant since the start of its construc- 
tion in 1942, has been named assis- 
tant general manager of the cor- 
poration. Floyd C. Gustafson (left), 
director of field and service engi- 
neering, has been appointed to the 
post of sales manager for Chandler- 

A1 W. Conover has been made chief 
test pilot and flight research man- 
ager of Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif. Conover, who learned 
to fly at Cleveland in 1939, is a vet- 
eran of flight testing with Bell Air- 
craft, Curtiss-Wright and Ryan. 

Dr. Shao Wen Yuan (photo), who 
for the past 20 months has been in 
charge of re- 
search aerody- 
namics in the 
Helicopter Re- 
search Division 
o f McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., 
has joined the 
staff of the Poly- 
technic Institute 
of Brooklyn to 
be research ad- 
viser for an important new program 
on the helicopter and to introduce 
the first academic course on the heli- 
copter incorporated into the regular 
curricula of an engineering institu- 
tion in this country. Dr. Yuan, as 
consultant for the aviation industry, 
also is presently engaged in a study 
of flutter analysis for the Edo Air- 
craft Corp. 

Clark M. Kee, for twelve years air- 
way engineer for American Airlines, 
has joined the firm of Airways Engi- 
neering Consultants, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Prior to joining American, 
Kee was engaged in airway and air- 
line construction and operation in 
Mexico, Cuba, Costa Rica and other 
Central and South American coun- 


Frank B. Howe, for the past six 
years public relations manager for 
the aviation enterprises of Major C. 
C. Moseley at Grand Central Air- 
port, Glendale, Calif., has reopened 
his own publicity office in Los An- 
geles. While with Major Moseley, 
he represented Cal-Aero Academy, 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, 
Grand Central Airport Co., Polaris 
Flight Academy, and Mira Loma 
Flight Academy. 
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THE NEW KOLLSMAN FOUR-ENGINE SYNCHROSCOPE enables 
the pilot or flight engineer to bring all engines quickly to the same r.p.m. for the uniform power output 
required by economy and correct operating procedures. Designed at the request of AAF to cover military 
needs, these synchroscopes also have their application to transport aircraft, where they contribute to passen- 
ger comfort as well as to proper operation of the plane. The accuracy and dependability of these synchro- 
scopes, together with their simplicity of operation, are characteristic of all Kollsman Aircraft Instruments. 
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AIR FORCES 


COMMENTARY 

Airborne Army Radar Aids 
Fit New Commercial Roles 

Relatively light-weight radio or radar beacon systems for gen- 
eral air navigation believed answer to all-weather flying; un- 
canny accuracy of paratroop invasion equipment in guiding 
planes through zero-zero weather revealed. 


Top military leaders are agreed 
that powerful units of airborne 
troops and equipment will be 
necessary at the start of possible 
future wars, or (we hope) of con- 
certed military action to prevent 

In such operations, various radar 
devices and electronic equipment 
using pulse technique will be in- 
dispensable. The pattern for this 
was set in the Normandy invasion 
and greatly improved in the in- 
vasion of Southern France and the 
dropping of an airborne army be- 
hind the enemy lines in the Nij- 
megen-Arnhem sector of Holland. 
► Airline Prospect — Improved 
equipment will be available for 
possible military operations in the 
future, and will also be adaptable 
to commercial and non-scheduled 
air operations. 

Types of equipment included in 
the examples specified were the 
British navigational system known 
as Gee, to which the American 
system called Loran (Long Range 


Navigation) is related; an air- 
borne microwave search set with a 
PPI scope (Plan Position Indica- 
tor) which served as a radar map; 
small marker beacons used in con- 
nection with the search set; low 
altitude absolute altimeter, and, in 
some ways most important of all, 
the Rebecca-Eureka interrogator- 
beacon system, largely a British 
development. By the use of this 
equipment large-scale operations 
were carried out in the dead of 
night and in spite of thick fog. 

Troop Carrier Pathfinders in 
Southern France, for example, 
picked up the successive check 
points, accurately located the 
dropping zone, and dropped para- 
troopers through a solid blanket of 
ground fog, only half a minute late 
after a 3-hour flight. The para- 
troopers set up the lightweight 
Eureka beacons, and the bulk of 
the transport planes equipped with 
the interrogator Rebecca, homed 
on them with pin-point accuracy. 
► Check Uses — Gee and the search 


set were useful on the main jour- 
ney for time checks, position 
checks and for locating the initial 
check points; the altimeter indi- 
cated the proper altitude for re- 
leasing the paratroopers; Rebecca- 
Eureka told them just when to 
drop. As an additional feature of 
the Holland airborne drop, a huge 
MEW (microwave early warning) 
set in England “saw" the entire 
operation in its scope, despite the 
darkness and the bad weather 
which developed. 

It should be clearly understood 
that all this is not radar, although 
it is all electronics. 

The microwave search set and 
the absolute altimeter are true 
radar in that they transmit waves 
of radio energy and also receive 
and visually record a portion of 
that energy which has hit an object 
and bounced back — a two-way 

► Pulse Technique — Gee (and 
Loran) and Rebecca-Eureka oper- 
ate on the principle of pulse tech- 
nique. As in radar the waves of 
radio energy are transmitted in a 
highly concentrated beam — this is 
the “interrogation.” In the navi- 
gation systems the pulse is record- 
ed by an airborne receiver from 
two or more beacons, and a fix may 
be obtained; no radio “echo" is re- 
turned. In the Rebecca-Eureka 
and the IFF (Identification, Friend 
or Foe) systems the transmitted 
radio beam triggers a transmitter- 
receiver known as a transpondor, 
which returns a “response,” obvi- 
ously not an echo of the original 

The value of such “racon” (radio 
or radar beacon) systems for gen- 
eral air navigation is obvious. 
There may be adaptations on the 
principle of IFF, whereby the 
ground racon picks up an ap- 
proaching aircraft and obtains a 
proper response from its airborne 
transpondor. However, there ap- 
pears to be more likelihood of 
utilizing the Rebecca-Eureka 
method, in which the airborne in- 
terrogator - responsor (Rebecca) 
triggers the ground racon trans- 
pondor (Eureka). This is IFF in 
reverse, and under either system 
range may be determined with un- 
canny accuracy. 

Rebecca-type equipment weighs 
about 85 pounds, and improve- 
ments may cut even this relatively 
light weight to some extent. With 
a net-work of Eureka-type racons 
throughout the country a tremen- 
dous boost would be given to all- 
weather flying. 

Navigator 



B-17 BUZZ BOMBS: 

American AAF experiments with launching robot bombs included at- 
taching wing racks to a B-17 Flying Fortress, pictured for the first time, 
which made it possible for the JB-2 ram jet missiles to be released in 
mid-air. Two racks were attached, under the wings beyond the out- 
board engines, and the releases were accomplished with a standard 
bomb shackle. Wing racks reduced speed of plane about 15-mph. and 
gross weight of the plane with bombs was approximately 30 tons. 
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Permanent because locked in the material. 

May be molded in, or installed later for repair or replacement purposes. 
Removable by drilling without disturbing the parent material. 

The heart of the Rosan Locking System is the locking ring. Its 
serrations are broached into the parent material and prevent turning 
or loosening under vibration or torque. 

Rosan Inserts and Studs arc easily installed, can be easily removed. 
They do away with the need for oversize replacements, and so effect 
great savings in parts inventory, in addition to the savings in parts 
salvaged. 

Leading aircraft companies have adopted" the Rosan Locking 
System. The automotive industry and others are also recognizing 
the advantages of this revolutionary method of fastening. 

Write or wire for full information. 
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Plant Disposal Rule Skips Point 
For Aircraft, Industry Declares 

Long-awaited SPB regulation considered of little benefit to 
plane builders without inclusion of more important, and tight- 
ly linked, policy of national air power; purchasing priority 
also stressed as necessary. 


Issuance by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board of its long-awaited 
plant disposal regulation leaves 
untouched larger matters which 
should be determining factors in 
the disposals, it is felt in the air- 
craft industry. 

Until there is decision on a na- 
tional air power policy, with its 
subsidiary problem of dispersal, 
industry does not see how the 
plant disposal program can be of 
any particular benefit to aircraft 
builders. 

► Preference Asked — Although 
SPB’s Regulation 10, and accom- 
panying Special Order 19, forbids 
preference to contractors who have 
been operating the plants, the in- 
dustry takes the attitude that in 
fulfilling a national air power 
policy, it will be necessary to give 
priority to the aircraft industry as 
an integral part of air power. 

A recommendation to that ef- 
fect, as well as a proposal that 
leases to aircraft manufacturers 
be based on a percentage of sales, 
has been sent to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, disposal 
agency for surplus plants. There 
has been no indication of RFC’s 
attitude. 


Similar proposals are expected 
to be presented by the industry to 
the O’Mahoney War Contracts 
Subcommittee Military Affairs in 
the Senate when it resumes hear- 
ings about November 1. 

► Veteran Consideration — Only 
preferential treatment granted 
under Reg. 10 is to veterans and 
small business, with the RFC di- 
rected to pay particular attention 
to offers from local or small firms 
“preferably those owned or con- 
trolled by veterans.” 

Accordingly, RFC may sell or 
lease a plant at “a lower monetary 
return if the applicable objectives 
of the Act will be better attained 
thereby.” 

In its negotiations to date on the 
sale or lease of plants, RFC has 
been trying to make the best deal 
possible for the government, gen- 
erally basing its terms on a pro- 
portion of the reproduction cost, 
plus a percentage of the installed 
cost of equipment, plus deprecia- 
tion, interest,, and taxes. Under 
Special Order 19, the agency is 
directed to get a written estimate 
of the fair value of the property, 
which is defined as “the maximum 
price which a well-informed buyer 


Willow Run Bids 

Use or ownership of the 
B-24 plant at Willow Run is 
open to the highest bidder 
with the relinquishing by the 
Ford Motor Company of its op- 
tion to continue in possession 
of the facility. Although waiv- 
ing its rights under its wartime 
lease to decide within 90 days 
whether or not it was inter- 
ested in the plant, Ford re- 
tains the right to top any bid 
for the next six months. 

The action by Ford is com- 
monly seen as opening the way 
for an offer by the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., formed by Henry 
J. Kaiser and Joseph W. Fraz- 
er, automotive manufacturer. 
Kaiser sometime ago said he 
would like to operate Willow 
Run. Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., disposal agency for the 
plant, points out, however, that 
there has been nothing to pre- 
vent Kaiser from beginning 
negotiations, which at the time 
of a recent check at RFC, he 
had not done. 


acting intelligently and voluntar- 
ily, would be warranted in paying 
if he were acquiring the property 
for long-term investment or for 
continued use. . . . Neither the 
original cost to the government, 
nor the characteristics or readi- 
ness to buy of any particular pros- 
pective purchaser shall be taken 
into account.” Also, the estimate 
shall be based only on such prop- 
erties and equipment as would be 
of use to a buyer. 

DC-8 Engine Plan 
Uses Proven Idea 

Unique tail-mounted, counter- 
rotating props fed twin-engine 
power by shaft system similar to 
Airacobra. 

The “buried” engine installa- 
tions in the Douglas DC-8 (Avia- 
tion News, Sept 17), while strik- 
ing a completely unconventional 
note and arousing deep interest in 
manufacturing circles, utilizes a 
well-tested ar.d proven principle. 

The extension propeller shaft 
which makes possible the unique 
tail mounting of the two counter- 
rotating propellers is similar to the 
shafting used in the Bell Airacobra 
and Kingcobra during the war, it 
is revealed by Allison Division of 
General Motors, makers of the 
shaft, and the two V-1710 engines 
to power the DC-8. 

► Installation — Those two war- 



invisible Engines: Power plant installation in the projected Douglas 
DC-8 is completely inclosed within the fuselage. Twin extension shafts, 
each 60-ft. long, connect engines and the 15- ft. pusher propellers, shown 
in this photo, at the tail of the airplane. Advantages are aerodynamic: 
better streamlining, less drag. 
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planes employed conventional 
tractor propulsion, with the en- 
gine mounted behind the pilot, 
and the shaft running under the 
cockpit tt> the nose. In the DC-8, 
the installation is reversed. The 
engines are placed forward of, and 
below, the passenger compartment, 
with two shafts passing to the rear 
to drive pusher propellers mount- 
ed at the tail. 

Despite fears of military and 
civil aeronautical engineers, who 
first examined the Airacobra, that 
the extension shaft would fre- 
quently snap, more than 12,000 
airplanes using the installation 
were built, without a single case 
of shaft failure. 

In the DC-8, the extension shafts 
are considerably longer than those 
employed in Bell’s fighters. In the 
Douglas plane, the shafts measure 
60-ft., but are in several sections, 
with the joints supported by ball 
bearings. A bevel gear box, two- 
thirds of the distance between en- 
gine and propellers, directs the 
shafts upwards to the propellers 
which are mounted high off the 
ground. 

► New Props — The propellers, too, 
are something new. Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., their manufacturer, ex- 
plains that while the ordinary dual 
propeller has two hubs and two 
sets of blades driven from a single 
power source, the installation on 
the DC-8 is powered from two en- 


Ignition Television 

An apparatus which tele- 
vises the location and nature of 
engine ignition faults without 
direct access to the engine has 
been developed by D. Napier 
and Son and English Electric 
Co. The ignition performance 
is thrown pictorially on a 
screen while the engine is run- 
ning. The picture consists of a 
row of peaked figures, one for 
each spark plug, arranged in 
the firing order of the engine, 
starting from a selected cylin- 
der. Perfect ignition gives a' 
steady row of identical figures, 
but any fault in the system al- 
ters the shape of the figures. 

► Defect View — A faulty plug 
affects the corresponding fig- 
ure and can be identified from 
its position in the row, while 
a defect in the magneto or the 
distributor alters the shape of 
the whole row of figures. In- 
termittent defects cause the 
figures affected to flicker in 
step with the defect. 


gines by two shafts, which merge 
into a coaxial shaft in a gear box. 

The engines are the same as 
those used in the Airacobra, the 
Mustang, Lightning, Warhawk and 
Kingcobra. A 12-cylinder, V-type. 
each engine has a takeoff rating of 
1,630-hp. at 3,200-rpm., at 3,000- 
ft., and maximum cruising horse- 



power of 1,000 at 2,700-rpm. up to 
19,000 ft. Allison claims the en- 
gines have the lowest weight per 
horsepower of any engine now in 
commercial transports. 

Although showing only a single 
propeller installation, the DC-8 
actually is a two-engined airplane, 
with single engine performance 
probably more satisfactory than 
any other. The two propellers may 
be feathered independently, and 
single engine flight may be main- 
tained without any adjusting of 
control surfaces to compensate for 
loss of power on one side of the 
airplane. 

Secret Fuel Spray 
Revealed On B-29 

Bendix direct injection system 
shoots pressurized gas into in- 
dividual cylinders; new accuracy 
standards developed. 

Details of new fuel-feeding sys- 
tems which shoot pressurized 
sprays of gasoline directly into the 
cylinders of the Wright engines 
powering Boeing's B-29, have just 
been disclosed by Bendix Aviation 
Corp., developers and producers of 
the systems. 

Malcolm P. Ferguson, in an- 
nouncing the heretofore secret 
equipment, said the “direct fuel 
injection” system climaxed more 
than 13 years of research by the 
corporation’s engineers and inten- 
sive laboratory tests conducted in 
cooperation with engine manufac- 
turers and Aririy and Navy ex- 
perts. 

► Milestone — They developed a 
system which, for the first time in 



Reveal Direct Fuel Injection: Cutaway model in 
larger picture illustrates inner working of the new 
direct fuel injection systems developed for the Wright 
engines which power Boeing’s B-29, by engineers of 
Bendix Products division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Left to right are Frank C. Mock, manager of Bendix- 


Stromberg aircraft carburetor engineering sales and 
service; John Marshall, direct injection project engi- 
neer, and C. D. Manhart, manager of aircraft fuel 
equipment sales. Smaller picture shows laboratory 
cutaway of cylinder; the technician’s hand holding 
the fuel spray nozzle. 



for Utmost Dependability . : • 
/ZhoZuM- HOSE eiAMPS 


Dependability has been recognized by the 
Wittek Manufacturing Company during its 
25 years of hose clamp manufacturing ex- 
perience as a foremost requirement in any 
hose clamp design. Wittek assures this de- 
pendability by the selection of basically 
sound designs . . . the use of high-grade 
materials and the application of good 
workmanship. Today Wittek offers two 
distinctly different hose clamp designs— 
each of which meets the requirements of 
Specification AN-FF-C-406 A. 

TYPE WWD— an adjustable worm drive hose 
clamp made of stainless steel and designed 
to take full advantage of the superior phy- 
sical properties of that material. Note the 
compact streamlined housing . . . the hard- 
ened one-piece thumbscrew— PLUS a new 
exclusive Wittek feature— an inner band 
of Stainless Steel accomplishing the two- 
fold purpose; (1) protecting the hose from 
the serrations in the outer band, and (2) 
distributing the load uniformally to pro- 
vide greater strength and superior sealing 
characteristics. 

TYPE FBSS— an improved Stainless Steel 
version of Wittek's basic FB design — now 
incorporating a bridge extender — in all 
sizes. This is the most effective hose clamp 
for all applications where an adjustable 
clamp is not necessary. 

Hose Clamps for all requirements, made 
by Wittek— specialists in hose clamps and 
their applications. 
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a large air-cooled engine, com- 
bines the most effective elements 
of advanced fuel and air measure- 
ment and metering with the prin- 
ciples of accurate, pressurized in- 
jection of fuel directly into the 
individual engine cylinders. 

Explaining operations of the 
systems, Frank C. Mock, director 
of the corporation’s aircraft fuel 
equipment engineering and sales, 
pointed out that large spark igni- 
tion air-cooled engines had long 
posed a particularly difficult fuel 
distribution problem, that of ob- 
taining even mixtures of fuel and 
air in the different cylinders. As 
the size of air-cooled engines was 
increased, new ways had to be 
found to deliver equal charges of 
fuel and air to the individual 
cylinders in order to ensure more 
stable, efficient and economical 
operation. 

Direct fuel injection into indi- 
vidual cylinders is one workable 
solution. In the case of the B-29 
engines, another immediate solu- 
tion stemming from years of re- 
search was at hand, to obtain the 
•accurate “master control” of fuel- 
air measurement so vital in air- 
craft fuel-feeding equipment. 

► Control Plan — To achieve this 
master control, Bendix-Stromberg 
engineers adopted for new use in 
direct injection the automatic me- 
tering devices already perfected 
and tested in widespread combat 
use on the company’s aircraft “in- 
jection carburetor.” 

Mock said these fuel-air master 
control devices, not only meter the 
fuel feed according to the mass 
rate of engine air consumption but 
they also provide for automatically 
controlled variations of fuel air 
ratios as desired for different con- 
ditions of engine operation, includ- 
ing automatic mixture enrichment 
for high power requirements. 

Working with the Air Technical 
Service Command and Wright 
Aeronautical, engineers success- 
fully blended the master control 
devices with new and improved- 
developments in fuel injection 
pumps, stemming from Diesel en- 
gine principles. 

► Two Pumps — On the B-29 en- 
gines, two small compact injection 
pumps, each synchronized with the 
main engine drive shafts, accu- 
rately divide fuel into equal parts 
and pump it at high pressure into 
individual cylinders via airtight 
stainless steel lines. Each pump 
contains nine finely-machined 
“plungers” which spray fuel into 
the cylinders in a series of tiny 
shots at the rate of one spray from 


each plunger every twentieth of a 
second. 

Fuel accurately metered by the 
master control is injected directly 
into the engine cylinders at pres- 
sures ranging from 500-lbs. to 
2,500-lbs. per square inch. This 
tremendous increase in pressure 
has been made possible by special 
selection of new steel alloys and 
precision machining of plungers to 
tolerances of ten millionths of an 
inch, through newly simplified 
production and gaging techniques. 

Northrop, Grumman 
File War Sales Data 

Northrop and Grumman aircraft 
companies have submitted reports 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission listing total sales, per- 
centage of war business represent- 
ed by such sales, as well as the 
amount of unfilled war contracts 
on the books at the beginning and 
the end of the period covered by 
the reports. 

► Grumman, reporting 'for the 
three-month period ended June 


Stirling Converted 

The Short Stirling bomber 
is being converted into a pas- 
senger and freight transport, 
powered by four Bristol Her- 
cules XVI air-cooled, sleeve- 
valve radial engines, each of 
1,600-hp. driving three-blade 
full - feathering deHavilland 
propellers. 

Loaded to 70,000 pounds, it 
can carry a payload of 18 pas- 
sengers and their baggage — 
equivalent to 3,960 pounds; 
1,300 pounds of freight and 
3,600 pounds of mail, to total 
8,860 pounds — a distance of 
1,300 miles at a speed of ap- 
proximately 207-mph., leaving 
a fuel reserve for a further 
two and a half hours of flying. 
► Seat Plan — Passenger seats 
are arranged nine-a-side on 
each side of the lined and 
sound-proofed cabin. Immedi- 
ately aft of the passenger com- 
partment is a wardrobe, and 
aft of that a galley with 
vacuum flasks and other 
kitchen equipment. Still ■ fur- 
ther to the rear are two lava- 

The freight compartment, 
which has a capacity of 124 
cubic feet is in the nose. Mail 
is carried in the bomb cells in 
specially designed containers. 

The plane has a span of 99- 
ft., one inch; is 87-ft., three 
inches long and 22-ft., nine 
inches high. 


30, listed total sales of $74,000,000 
(estimated) all of which were rep- 
resented by war orders. At the 
beginning of the period, on April 
1, the company had on its books 
unfilled war orders totaling $253,- 
000,000, and on June 30 a total of 
$370,000,000 worth of war orders. 

► Northrop, reporting for the 12- 
month period ended July 31, re- 
ported total sales estimated at 
$87,000,000, of which $86,920,000 
represented war contract sales. On 
Aug. 1, the company had on its 
books unfilled war orders amount- 
ing to $93,592, while unfilled war 
orders on July 31, 1945 totaled 
$112,703,000. 

Nine Air Engineers 
Get High SAE Posts 

Nine aeronautical engineers 
have been named to a Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ technical 
board of 23 high-ranking tech- 
nicians to coordinate and super- 
vise all technical committee activi- 
ties of the society. 

In addition, the board will di- 
rect the development of a new co- 
operative engineering program de- 
signed to implement the request 
of Lieut. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, 
Chief of Ordnance, for broadening 
and intensifying the war-time 
“functional teamwork” of SAE and 
Ordnance engineers to retain mo- 
torized military equipment su- 
periority. 

► Among those named to the board 
were: Rex. B. Beisel, general man- 
ager, Chance Vought division, 
United Aircraft; R. M. Hazen, 
chief engineer, Allison division, 
General Motors; R. D. Kelly, 
superintendent of development, 
United Air Lines; William Little- 
wood, engineering vice-president, 
American Airlines; Erie Martin, 
engineering manager, Hamilton 
Standard Propellers division, Unit- 
ed Aircraft; Arthur Nutt, director 
of aircraft engineering, Packard 
Motor Car; Mac Short, vice-presi- 
dent, Lockheed Aircraft; R. W. 
Young, chief engineer, Wright 
Aeronautical, and A. T. Colwell, 
vice-president, Thompson Prod- 
ucts. 

Boeing Terminations 

Boeing Airplane Co. has report- 
ed war contract terminations 
aggregating $120,000,000 to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. These figures include costs 
and fees under cost-plus-fixed fee 
contracts, but do not include any 
data for the company’s Canadian 
subsidiary. 
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FROM THE MAIN ENGINES DIRECT 


SUNDSTRAND 
VARIABLE RATIO 
DfclVE 


Another "impossible" job 

has been whipped! Now, large, complex aircraft can 
have all the long-sought advantages of alternating- 
current main power. They can have it without the 
extra weight and nuisance of separate auxiliary 
engines, or d-c to a-c inverters. 

ANOTHER G-E "FIRST" 

The 400-cycle a-c system, first developed by G.E. with 
important co-operation from Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Company, offers a saving in weight over former 
systems that, alone, is highly significant. Added to 
this are the important advantages of having 400-cycle 
a-c motors throughout the ship. The elimination of 



motor brushes means elimination of the problems of 
commutation and brush wear encountered with d-c. 
Maintenance is reduced and simplified. You get better, 
more reliable performance at high altitude. 

Parallel AU&utafoi Oft&iaiiG+t 

Until now, there has been no way of driving alter- 
nators from the main aircraft engines at constant 
frequency, and paralleling them on a common power 
line. Engine horsepower on many planes may be 
100 times the alternator rating. The individual engine 
speeds may vary over a 4 to 1 range, with very rapid 
acceleration. Yet the alternator on each engine must 
run at constant frequency, must parallel reliably, 
divide load equally, and maintain electrical stability 
despite disturbances. To do this, paralleled alter- 
nators must be driven, under all conditions, within one 
or two mechanical degrees of perfect synchronism. 

Extensive tests, under severe conditions duplicating 
those encountered on modern bombers, have con- 
vinced critical aircraft engineers that an airworthy 
solution of this tough problem has been found. The 
sketch at the right shows, schematically, how the new 
system works. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

4. TEST LABORATORY when. Ih. new G-E 208-volt, 400-eycle. 



INTERPOSED between each engine and alternator is a 
hydraulic, variable-ratio drive developed by Sundstrand with 
G.E.’s co-operation. A G-E governor on each drive acts as a 
"master-mind,” adjusting the drive to maintain constant 
alternator speed and to divide the load equally among the 
alternators. Circuit breakers (which will be remotely con- 
trolled from the flight engineer's panel) connect each alter- 
nator to the power line at the engineer’s discretion. No 
special synchronizing controls or indicators are needed. 


Buy all the BONDS you can— and keep all you buy 

AVIATION NEWS 
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Great Circle Distance Basis 
Asked For Air Carrier Tariffs 

Air Cargo, Inc. rate and tariff analyst urges new computation 
for express and freight to avoid errors made by surface firms; 
permanent charge basis believed possible. 


A recommendation that air car- 
riers adopt the use of Great Circle 
distances as a basis for air express 
and air freight rates is contained 
in a report prepared for Air Cargo, 
Inc., by its rate and tariff analyst. 

Air carriers should strive to es- 
tablish and maintain a rate struc- 
ture in tariffs as simple as is com- 
patible with a clear and precise 
statement of the applicable 
charges, and certainly should profit 
by and avoid the errors made by 
the surface carriers, the report 
emphasizes. In that way, the re- 
port says, less technical help will 
be required in the tariff depart- 
ments of the carriers as well as of 
the shippers. 

If non-stop or certificated airline 
mileages from airport-to-airport 
are used as a basis for air express 
or air cargo rates, according to the 
report, there will be no permanent 
rate base. The base would be con- 
stantly changing, due to new non- 
stop flights, addition of new points 
on certificated routes, or change in 
airport locations, it explains. 

► Mileages — Surface carriers, ac- 
cording to the rate survey, have 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars computing mileages, some 
of which were incorrect before 
they were actually published be- 
cause of abandonment of old 
routes or construction of new 
routes. 

The report goes on to explain 
that there appears to be more 
logic in basing rail and motor 
rates upon the actual distance via 
route of movement or via the 
shortest available route than on 
great circle distance because those 
modes of transport are restricted 
to the use of a fixed route, which in 
many instances is circuitous, 
whereas an airplane may use the 
most direct route between two 
points. 

The simple tariffs or systems of 
charges used by motor carriers 
prior to passage of the Motor Car- 


rier Act of 1935 attracted a sub- 
stantial volume of traffic from the 
railroads, particularly from ship- 
pers whose business did not justi- 
fy the maintenance of a traffic de- 
partment, the report states. Thus, 
it concludes, there is no reason 
why adoption of simple rates and 
tariffs by the air carriers should 
not likewise help to attract busi- 
ness from the surface carriers. 

► Rates Revised — The report points 
out, however, that following pas- 
sage of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, the motor carriers, being 
pressed for time to publish charges 
in compliance therewith, practical- 
ly adopted the charges of the rail 
carriers. Since such charges were 
not designed for motor transporta- 
tion, great effort has been re- 
quired to revise the rates to fit the 
particular type of operation. The 
adoption of rail rates also led to 
the adoption of tariffs by motor 
carriers which were as complex as 
rail tariffs, the report explains. 

The “Final Report” on air ex- 
press and air freight rates and 
tariffs which was prepared for Air 
Cargo, Inc., is of particular inter- 
est at this time since the air car- 
riers are hopeful of building up 
one of the most important cargo 
transportation systems in America. 
While passenger fares have been 
slashed to figures well below pull- 
man rates on many routes, little 
has been said in way of postwar 

The Air Cargo report says “it is 
almost axiomatic that the air car- 
riers will have two types of ser- 
vice, one an express service by 
which packages will be transported 
on combination passenger-mail- 
cargo planes; and the other a cargo 
or freight service by which com- 
modities will be transported on all- 
cargo planes. Such services will 
require two types of rates * * * *” 

► Urge Industry Tariff — For the 
publication of these tariffs, the re- 
port recommends the adoption of 


an industry tariff for both express 
and freight service and use the 
block method of tariff publication. 

The block method of rate publi- 
cation as explained in the survey 
was devised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The United 
States was divided into 950 blocks 
along the lines of longitude and 
latitude — one degree of longitude 
and one degree of latitude repre- 
senting one block. The degrees of 
longitude vary within the United 
States from 45 miles in the north 
to 62 miles in the soufh, while the 
degrees of latitude are constant at 
69 miles. The mathematical aver- 
age size of the blocks is 53.5 miles 
in width and 69 miles in length. 
Because of the contour of the east 
and west coasts of the United 
States, however, the average size 
of the blocks is less than 53 miles. 
►Paper Use Reduced— By the use 
of the block method of rate publi- 
cation, according to the report un- 
der discussion, the volume of 
printed matter necessary to pro- 
vide the applicable rate scale num- 
bers can be reduced from 20 pages, 
as required in the present air ex- 
press tariff, to about 10 pages. An- 
other advantage, the report states, 
is in the fact that when additional 
points are served, the volume of 
tariff matter will not increase ma- 
terially as would be the case with 
the point-to-point method of rate 
publication presently used. 

Other recommendations made in 
the report in connection with air 
express and air freight rates and 
tariffs are: (1) that the offer of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to compute great circle 
distances be accepted; (2) that the 
“dimension restriction” rule, now 
employed in connection with air 
express shipments, be discon- 
tinued; (3) that publication of 
rates for fractions of a pound be 
discontinued; (4) that the airlines 
give consideration to provision for 
minimum revenue to be allocated 
to each participating carrier on in- 
terline shipments; (5) that ne- 
gotiations be entered into with the 
Railway Express Agency for 
agreement to apply other than local 
rates for rail express haul on air- 
rail shipments; (6) that any scale 
of rates or charges should be based 
upon a gradation of 50 miles in- 
stead of 100 miles; (7) that the 
scales of charges should be ex- 
tended to cover all distances rather 
than ending at 2,350 miles; (8) 
that an industry rate and tariff 
bureau be established; and (9) 
that a shipper’s discount plan not 
be adopted. 
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GIANT PLANES that will speed across tomorrow's 
skyways are dreams no longer. You will be seeing 
them more and more frequently . . . great ships 
like Boeing's new Stratocruiser now in service as 
the C-97. When peace comes, it becomes a high- 
speed, low-fare transport for more than 1 00 pas- 
sengers. As a luxury sleeper plane, it will have 
72 seats or 36 berths on the upper deck, and a 
lounge, dining salon, crew quarters and cargo 
space below. It has a top speed of 400 miles per 
hour and can fly 3500 miles. 


Planes like the Stratocruiser, equipped with 
PESCO precision-built products, are typical of 
many military developments which will be ready 
to serve in other fields. PESCO experience in 
meeting the exacting demands of military avia- 
tion will be available not only to commercial 
aviation, but also to industry in more effective 
applications of Pressurized Power and Liquid Flow. 
For descriptive literature, write PESCO Products 
Company, (division Borg-Warnerl 11610 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 



FIRST 



AMERICAN BOSCH SPECIFIES 

SIRVENE 


• When the pressure is low, at high 
altitudes, American Bosch magnetos deliver 
faultless performance. . . . And Sirvene gaskets 
and cable boots are on the job to help maintain that dependable 
service. Take the Sirvene gasket, for instance. In order to avoid the effects of 
reduced air density the interior of the magneto is pressurized. A positive seal is necessary 
around the entire distributor block and Sirvene engineers worked with American 
Bosch to perfect a special Sirvene formula and gasket design. A compound was 
developed which was soft, yet which had a good compression set, so that it gave 
the required positive sealing with a minimum of pressure. Another special 
Sirvene compound was engineered for the cable boots. In this instance, 
besides sealing against moisture, air and fluids, the boot serves as a solid 
insulation material between the cable piercing screw in the distributor and any 
external parts. As with all Sirvene products, extreme 
care is exercised in making these boots and gaskets. No 
flaw, however minute, is permitted, and all production 
procedures are executed under laboratory-type methods. 

All this is worth remembering when you have a 
problem concerning pliable parts which must operate 
in exceptional service conditions. You are invited to 
call upon Sirvene chemical engineers, whose backlog CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 

, , . , 1305 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 

oi experience and research is unsurpassed. . _ 

They will be glad to help you. Httsbtinti • Sjh Francisco • Cincinnati • Portland • Syracuse • Peoria 
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CAB Orders Avco Inquiry 
To Determine AA Control 

Investigation highlights 1938 ban against air carrier affiliation 
with non-carrier aviation interests; action is first threat to long 
standing role of Aviation Corp. in American Airlines picture. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
ordered an investigation to de- 
termine whether Aviation Corp. 
has acquired or now holds control 
of American Airlines, Inc. 

The impending inquiry reaches 
back to the air mail cancellations 
of 1934. The community of inter- 
est among aircraft manufacturers 
and air carriers holding mail con- 
tracts was severely criticized and 
served as a basis of the 1934 ac- 
tion. As a result, one of the main 
provisions written into the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, prohibits 
any air carrier to bfe controlled by 
or affiliated with “any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics 
other than as an air carrier.” 

► Sale Ban — This stipulation was 
designed primarily to preclude an 
aircraft manufacturer from selling 
equipment to an affiliated air car- 
rier at inflated prices with the cost 
being borne by higher charges to 
the public. 


It was this philosophy which, in 
1934, led to the dissolution of the 
old United Aircraft and Transport 
Corp. and the formation of three 
separate and independent enter- 
prises, the present United Airlines, 
Inc., United Aircraft Corp. and 
Boeing Airplane C°- 

North American Aviation Corp., 
which had managed through a 
technicality to maintain ownership 
of the properties now comprising 
Eastern Air Lines despite the 1934 
action, was finally forced by the 
enactment of the CAA in 1938 to 
dispose of its air transport sub- 
sidiary. 

Now comes the CAB with its 
order instituting an investigation 
to determine “whether the Avia- 
tion Corp. has acquired, and holds 
control of American Airlines, Inc., 
within the meaning of Section 408 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 . . . and if such control has 
been acquired . . .” will it be con- 


sistent with the public interest. 
► Varied Interests — Among other 
things, the Board asserts that the 
Aviation Corp. is largely engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, aircraft propellers 
and aircraft parts. Also that the 
Aviation Corp. is the largest stock- 
holder in Pan American Airways 
Corp., holding approximately 8.32 
percent of the outstanding shares. 

At present, Aviation Corp. owns 
287,538 shares or 22.28 percent of 
the outstanding common stock of 
American Airlines and as such is 
represented as the largest indivi- 
dual stockholder of the carrier. 

While Aviation Corp. has been 
in the American Airline picture 
ever since that air carrier’s incep- 
tion, the 1938 act never became a 
serious element until recently. 

The present investigation might 
have been held in July, 1941, when 
Aviation Corp. converted Ameri- 
can Airlines debentures and re- 
ceived 193,769 shares of the old 
American $10 par common stock. 
At that time, such stock represent- 
ed 33.7 percent of the total. Rec- 
ognizing that there might be a 
conflict as to what represented 
control, Aviation Corp. arranged to 
trustee these shares with Jesse 
Jones. 

Evidently, the government ac- 
quiesced in view of the airline’s 
participation in the national de- 
fense program. This non-voting 
trust arrangement, as subsequently 
amended, is to expire six months 
after the termination of the na- 
tional emergency. 



STRATOCRU1SER MOCKUP: 

Interior of the Boeing Stratocruiser as it might look 
in commercial transport use are shown here in these 
first pictures of a mockup at Boeing’s Seattle plant. 
One is of the lounge, on the ship's lower deck, the 
other a vieio toward the rear of the main passenger 


compartment, in which all seats face forward whether 
berthable or non-berthable. Top passenger capacity 
of the commercial version of the C-9 7 will be 114 
passengers. All-cargo model would carry a 39,000-lb. 
maximum payload. 
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► Stock Sold — Shortly after this 
stock was placed in trust, Aviation 
Corp. sold 50,000 shares to the 
public. When American split its 
shares two for one in December, 
1944, this brought Aviation Corp’s 
holdings to 287,538 of the new 
common stock. Along with dilu- 
tions resulting from American 
selling additional shares to the 
public, Aviation Corp’s present in- 
terest aggregates 22.28 percent of 
American’s common stock. 

No member of the Aviation Corp. 
board sits on American Airlines’ 
directorate. But two individuals 
closely associated with the Avia- 
tion Corp. interests are members of 
American Airline’s board. Fur- 
ther, the chief counsel for Ameri- 
can Airlines, Raymond Pruitt, has 
been closely associated with Avia- 
tion Corp. from its inception to the 
present date. 

As a matter of interest, the an- 
nual reports of American Airlines 
make no reference as to the trus- 
teeship of Aviation Corp’s stock 
interest. The latter's report, of 
course, has carefully noted the 
nature of this arrangement. 

► Convair — In addition to its in- 
vestments in American and Pan 
American, Aviation Corp. has the 
controlling interest in Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft, a leading con- 
tender in furnishing air transport 
planes. Aviation Corp. recently ac- 
quired control of Crosley Corp., 
manufacturers of radios and owner 
of a radio station. 

The leading figure in Aviation 
Corp. is Victor Emanuel who ac- 
quired control in 1934 from E. L. 
Cord and brought the corporation 
to its present position. 

American Recommended 
For Nonstop Services 

American Airlines will be au- 
thorized to serve Oklahoma City- 
Tucson and Oklahoma City-Phoe- 
nix nonstop on AM 4 if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board accepts the 
recommendation of its examiner in 
the case. 

In a brief report last week, Ex- 
aminer James S. Keith found that 
the proposed nonstop operations 
would improve American’s trans- 
continental traffic by making pos- 
sible both time and mileage sav- 
ings. 

Such improvement, he said, 
outweighs possible injury to Trans- 
continental & Western Air, since 
TWA will still maintain mileage 
advantages between major traffic 
centers which are competitive with 
American. 



NEW EXAMINERS: 

The Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminer staff, with these two latest 
arrivals, now stands at 17. The 
new men are J. Earl Cox (left), 
former trial examiner with the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
Frank Trelease, former assistant 
secretary of All American Avia- 


Page Plea Protested 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was 
asked last week by Public Coun- 
sel, in its economic investigation of 
Page Airways, to refuse further 
consideration of Page’s motion 
(Aviation News, Sept. 10), for 
dismissal of the case which seeks 
to determine whether the company 
operated scheduled flights without 
proper certification. 

In opposing the motion, Public 
Counsel charged that Page oper- 
ated Rochester-Miami service ‘'to 
a large extent for the vacation and 
other traffic it might bring out of 
Florida.” Page’s planes, they main- 
tained, “were not devoted exclu- 
sively” to fulfillment of contracts 
with six Rochester war industries. 


J. F. Reilly Opens Office 

James Francis Reilly, former ex- 
ecutive assistant to L. Welch 
Pogue, Civil Aeronautics Board 
chairman, has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission to en- 
ter private law practice in Wash- 
ington, specializing in aviation 
work. He will be counsel for 
United Air Lines, among others. 

From March, 1940, until Sep- 
tember, 1943, Reilly was a trial 
examiner for CAB. At the latter 
date he became executive assistant 
to Pogue, a post he held until his 
appointment to the District PUC 
in July, 1944. 


Tariff Discount Case 
Considers OPA Protest 

Whether the reduced govern- 
ment travel discount tariff filed by 
Pan American Airways; Pan 
American-Grace Airways; Uraba, 
Medellin and Central Airways, 
and Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, 
is lawful under revised tariff rules 
and, at the same time, constitutes 
a fare increase “inconsistent with 
the stabilization program” will be 
the main issues at a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board hearing, Sept. 28. 

The board suspended the tariff 
and on June 25 ordered an inves- 
tigation. Protests against "in- 
creases in rates,” as a result of re- 
ducing the discount from 25 to 15 
percent, came from the Office of 
Price Administration and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and National 
Trades Council of the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

^Discount Elimination — Pan 
American contends that the dis- 
count reduction will not raise its 
rates above the stabilization base 
level. The proposed tariff was said 
to be a step toward eliminating all 
discounts on its system, on which 
only those for Latin American ser- 
vice remain. Supporting evidence 
showing history of discount elimi- 
nations on Pan American’s system, 
fare reductions and their effect on 
total revenue, and loss sustained 
on government discounts will be 
presented at the hearing. 

Atlantic Ay - Crossing 
Boom Forecast By AA 

Single-company air transporta- 
tion of 36,000 passengers and 600 
or more crossings of the Atlantic 
in a single month are foreseen by 
American Airlines on the basis of 
new records set in August under 
its Air Transport Command con- 
tract. 

American believes this could be 
done with the same number of 
planes, if DC-6’3 were used at the 
same utilization ratio as flown in 
its trans-Atlantic operation last 
month for the ATC, when 27 
Douglas C-54’s averaged 15 hours 
a day per plane. 

► New Record — American’s one- 
way crossings in August totaled 
508, compared with a previous 
high of 465 in June, and its record 
for route miles flown was 1,930,- 
000. American Export Airlines, 
part of American Airlines System, 
completed 150 one-way Atlantic 
crossings during the same month, 
for 522,066 miles flown. 
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A SALES ADVANTAGE AT POINT OF PURCHASE 


The pressure of postwar competition will force many changes in manufacturing 
methods. For example, the food processor who uses electronic heat to sterilize 
packaged goods will have a potent sales advantage over the one who does not. 
In addition, other electronic processing methods may result in economies which 
will affect selling price and profits. 

Investigate electronics now... and give preference to the equipment which 
uses Eimac electron vacuum tubes. You'll get a double guarantee of dependable 
performance ... one from the equipment manufacturer and the second from 
Eimac whose facilities and reputation are second to none. 


rEl-M(CUUOUGH, INC., 1075 San Mateo Avenue, San Brui 

— — /y%- — 


Electronics 


Possible PAA African Service 
Would Use Domestic Fare Base 

Line contemplates 35 hour trips to Union of South Africa at 
rate comparable to 41 / 2 cents per mile, if recommended route 
is awarded by CAB; Constellations, DC-7’s are equipment al- 
ternates. 


Thirty-five hour air service be- 
tween this country and the Union 
of South Africa, at rates compar- 
able to the 4% cents per mile on 
domestic lines, is contemplated by 
Pan American Airway if certifi- 
cated for the route recommended 
by Civil Aeronautics Board exam- 
iners in the South Atlantic case. 

Two alternative plans are un- 
der consideration. If, as Pan Am 
hopes, Constellations can be ob- 
tained, the following one-way 
schedules would be operated: 

May 16 to Nov. 15 — weekly ser- 
vice. 

Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 — twice a 
week. 

Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 — three times 
a week. • ' 

April 1 to May 15 — twice a week. 

PAA is now using Constellations 


Inauguration of the first regular 
round-the-world scheduled flight 
by the Air Transport Command, 
Sept. 28, will commemorate the 
21st anniversary, to the day, of 
the first globe-encircling flight by 
Army Air Force planes. 

First of the Douglas C-54 Sky- 
masters to start the weekly flight 
will leave Washington on a route 
that represents a consolidation of 
former international ATC routes. 
Plane changes will be made at 
three points — Karachi, Manila and 
San Francisco. 

► Flight Stops — Crew changes will 
be made at other stops along the 
route, which goes to New York, 
Bermuda, the Azores, Casablanca, 
Tripoli, Cairo, Abadan (Iran), 
Karachi, Luliang (China), Man- 
ila, the Marianas, Kwajalein, 
Johnston Islands, Hickam Field 
(Honolulu), San Francisco, Kan- 
sas City and back to Washington. 

Passengers, mail and cargo will 
be carried, in proportion to War 
Department needs. Maximum 
passenger capacity will run about 
30. 

(The ATC qlso disclosed, at the 
same time it revealed the round- 
the-world flight, it will begin 
soon a regular service between 
Paris and Tokyo via the U. S. 


on its transcontinental project for 
the Army. 

Under the second plan, using 
DC-7’s, service would be provided 
twice weekly from April to De- 
cember and three times a week 
during January, February and 
March. 

Proposed fares, ranging from 5 
to 4.25 cents per passenger mile, 
are based on a sliding scale, with 
lower rate applicable to longer 
trips. One-way fare from New 
York to Johannesburg would be 
$368. A berth would cost $92 more. 

Cargo rates would vary accord- 
ing to three classes of commodi- 
ties: 

Class 1, (high value), 20 to 40 
cents a ton-mile. 

Class 2, (low value), 15 to 25 
cents a ton-mile. 


Equipment for the service will be 
C-54 types.) 

In contrast to the original AAF 
world flight of 26,345 miles in 
1924, which required 155 days, 
time on the 1945 round-the-world 
schedule will be an estimated 151 
hours (6% days) to cover 23,147 

► “Globester” — The starting plane 
will be christened “Globester” by 
the wife of Lt. Gen. Harold L. 
George, ATC's commanding gen- 
eral, at inaugural ceremonies at 
5 p. m.. Sept. 28, in Washington. 
The flight, 21 years ago, was also 
made in Douglas planes. Four 
two-seater biplanes called World 
Cruiser — one is now in the Smith- 
sonian Institution — started the 
trip. Three finished it. 

Several pilots who participated 
in the original mission are still 
assigned to the AAF. They are 
Col. Eric Nelson, Col. Lowell 
Smith, and Col. Leigh Wade. A 
fourth. Col. Leslie P. Arnold, is on 
inactive status and is vice-presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines. Col- 
onel Nelson and Colonel Arnold, 
with General George, will par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies. 

On board for the first trip will 
be several ATC observers and an 
ATC public relations man. 


Class 3 (little or no intrinsic 
value), 10 to 15 cents a ton-mile. 

In their report to the board. 
Examiners William J. Madden and 
James S. Keith narrowed the field 
of applicants to Pan American and 
American South African Line, op- 
erator since 1926 of a steamship 
service between the U. S., south 
and east Africa, and Indian Ocean 
islands, who proposed using the 
Martin Mars flying boat if granted 
a certificate. 

The favorable consideration giv- 
en the surface carrier in the final 
determination resulted from the 
examiners’ finding that these two 
applicants stood out in their abili- 
ty to develop U. S.-South African 
commerce, the basis for justifica- 
tion of the route. 

► ‘Dictated’ Decision — Designation 
of Pan American was “dictated” 
by the board’s interpretation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, excluding 
surface carriers from airline con- 
trol unless supplementary to their 
surface operations. 

American South African Line's 
proposal, the examiners said, was 
not a service “which would be 
auxiliary and supplementary and 
therefore incidental to its steam- 
ship operations.” 

Other factors placing PAA “on 
an approximately equal basis” 
with the steamship company as 
far as public interest is concerned 
and thereby favoring its selection 
were experience in a variety of 
world markets gained by pioneer- 
ing routes across the Pacific to 
the Orient and New Zealand, the 
North Atlantic to Europe, and to 
most Central and South American 
countries, and the “roots” it has 
in Africa. 

P Advantages — Cited in the latter 
connection were acquisition in 
1941, of operating rights in Li- 
beria and Belgian Congo: a traffic 
agreement with the Belgian air- 
line, Savena; and Pan American’s 
temporary certification for Miami- 
Leopoldville service, terminated, 
since, except for the Monrovia- 
Leopoldville segment which is now 
temporarily suspended only be- 
cause no aircraft is available to 
Pan Am to replace a plane lost in 
an accident. 

With respect to the proposals 
of American Export Airlines and 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, on- 
ly other operating carriers in the 
case, Madden and Keith apparently 
found little to justify recommend- 
ing either for the proposed ser- 
vice. PCA's argument that it could 
provide single-carrier service to 
African points from the many im- 
portant eastern cities it serves was 


ATC Sets Global Route Pattern 
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This is no 

Alchemist’s dream 


Alchemists of old, in long, -labored attempts, tried vainly 
to change common ores to precious metals. 

While Duramold hasn’t changed lead to gold, in essence, 
Duramold’s engineers have achieved the alchemists’ 
goal. They impart new character to common materials. 

In light, pliant materials — cloth, paper, glass fiber, 
wood veneers, cellular rubber and many others — the 
Duramold process creates a backbone of strength. Lam- 
inations of these materials are bonded with thermo- 
setting resins under heat and pressure, frequently using 
synthetic, lightweightcore materials between laminations. 

Duramolding gives them new qualities. Their pliancy 
is gone. They assume rigid strength, molded to precise 


(^Fairchild EN g, ne 

30 ROCKEFELLI 



specifications in intricate and complexly curved patterns. 

Here, then, in an industry now devoted entirely to 
production for the Air Forces, lies the promise — and 
the reality — of new materials for builders of peacetime 
products. Here, as in all Fairchild research and engi- 
neering, lies "the touch of tomorrow. ’ 

YOUR PRODUCT-AND DURAMOLD. Yournccd forslrong, 
lightweight materials— for parts impervious to extremes of 
weather, fungi or corrosives-mav well find its answer at 
Duramqld. Fairchild engineers are specialists in exploring the 
possibilities for new applications of Duramoldcd materials. 
For further detailed information about Duramold, send a 
letter on your business stationery. Write Department 10. 
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New, better SYnthetic rubber in i F Goodrich airplane tires 



Another tire "First" that means 
longer wear; greater safety 


A B. F. GOODRICH develop- 
ment so important that it was 
kept a strict military secret until 
just recently, can now be disclosed. 
It’s a new kind of synthetic rubber, 
better for tire making than the 
ordinary synthetic rubber which is 
in general use by the tire industry. 

This new rubber is a B. F. Good- 
rich development. Tires made of 
it give longer wear than thosemade 
of ordinary synthetic. They also 
run cooler under heavy loads, 
which is especially important as 
the trend continues to heavier 
planes. 

B. F. Goodrich is making this 
new rubber in plants operated for 
the Government. It has been tested 
in all kinds of tires on all kinds of 
vehicles from passenger cars up 
through big bombers. Every tire 


wear longer, and will have in- 
creased bruise-resistance. 

This new rubber development is 
one more example of the kind of 
work going on constantly at B. F. 
Goodrich— the kind of improve- 
ment that will bring American avi- 
ation far better products after the 
war than we ever had before. It’s 
one more indication that you get 
something extra in value and 
economy whenever you buy a B. F. 
Goodrich product. 


NEW CATALOG NOW READY: It's 

complete, fully illustrated. Contains 
latest information on all types of B. F, 
Goodrich products for ahplanes. For 
your free copy, write today to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 
tical Division, Dept. A-9, Akron, 0. 


not "persuasive,” while Export’s 
experience in international opera- 
tions did not fulfill the “more con- 
trolling reason” based on the route 
justification mentioned above. 

In addition, the examiners 
pointed out that both PCA and 
Export relied heavily on a New 
York-Puerto Rico segment as sup- 
port for the African service, which 
might conceivably become inci- 
dental to Puerto Rican service. The 
latter is before CAB in the pend- 
ing Latin American case. 

Air Snapshots Allowed 

Wartime ban on use of cameras 
by airplane passengers has been 
lifted by Civil Aeronautics Board 
repeal of Section 43.82 of the Civil 
Air Regulations. 

The action, also obviating search 
of baggage and removal of cam- 
eras, was taken with the approval 
of the War and Navy Departments. 
Only remaining restriction is 
against photographing military in- 
stallations. 


DC-6 Development 
Gains New Orders 

National to buy 11; UAL plans 
ground facilities expansion to 
handle new ships; first nears 
completion. 

With construction of the proto- 
type of the Douglas DC-6 about 
two thirds completed, this four- 
engine, 300-mph. plane was re- 
ceiving increasing airline atten- 
tion last week. 

National Airlines announced that 
it was about to purchase 11 of the 
ships at a cost of $7,500,000. United 
Air Lines, which has 35 on order, 
disclosed that it has under way a 
$10,000,000 expansion program for 
airport and ground facilities to 
accommodate them. 

► Flight Date — First plane of this 
type is to fly shortly after the first 
of next year. An Army version 
known as the XC-112A is being 
constructed at Douglas’ Santa 
Monica plant, and it is on this that 


work is about two thirds finished. 

Just how many DC-6’s will be 
built, Douglas does not know. 
Company officials say airline or- 
ders are not definite, and may not 
be for some time, depending on 
the surplus situation as it regards 
four-engine equipment. 

United issued drawings and de- 
scription of the DC-6, which the 
line expects to have in service next 
year, showing that it would carry 
52 passengers or more, plus 5,500- 
lbs. of cargo. National, in announc- 
ing that its board of directors had 
authorized its officers to negotiate 
the purchase, said it expected the 
plane to carry 70 passengers. 

> Time Slasher — United will use 
the DC-6 on its coast-to-coast and 
Pacific coast operations. They are 
expected to cut trans-continental 
travel time to 9V& hours or less. 

The 64-ft. pressurized cabin will 
be divided into two sections, of 
which United suggests one could 
be used for berth arrangement and 
the other for day seats. 

The company’s expansion pro- 



Nevv Drawings of Douglas DC-6: These sketches of 
the Douglas DC-6, now nearing completion on the 
West Coast, show exterior appearance, interior seat- 
ing arrangement, and closeup of proposed berth ar- 


rangement as pictured by United Air Lines. Upper 
berth (note window) will be 6-ft., 7 -in. long and 
32-in. wide; lower berth, 6-ft., 3-in. long and 41-in. 
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The magazine that Makes 
plane Facts exciting 


Talk plane talk to America's future flyers and future 
plane buyers in Mechanix Illustrated, the newsbeat mag- 
azine in the mechanical field. Here's where they look 
for the facts they've got to know. Mechanix Illustrated 
carries more aviation advertising - a look through the 
book will tell why. It's essentially an aviation mag- 
azine, even to the airplane on most covers. Your future 
market reads it now. Reach that future market now by 
using Mechanix Illustrated regularly. Make it a part of 
your postwar plane-selling plans. 


Fellows who like flying like Mechanix 
Illustrated. It helps them. Suppose 
they're interested in learning to fly, 
but think it '3 too expensive. Articles 
like this one - "Start a Flying Club" - 
on Page 45 of the July, 1945, M.I., show 
how a bunch of fellows can learn to fly 
the cheapest, most practical way. Any- 
body with his head in a helmet and heart 
in the clouds has been looking for stuff 
like that. Mechanix Illustrated is 
with it. 


Mechanix Illustrated tells them how to fly, 
how to buy, how to make, how to care for the 
airplanes they have — or will have some day. 


Mechanix Illustrated' s month- 
ly feature, "The School Shop," 
gets technical about flying, 
and the fellows love it. In 
July, for instance, there's 
a simple> understandable 
explanation of the radial 
engine. It's Chapter 28 
of "The School Shop" series, 
by the way — Mechanix 
Illustrated has been help- 
ing out a long time. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.. World’s Larges! Publishers of Monthly Magazines 
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gram in anticipation of acquisition 
of the planes, which will be simi- 
lar to the DC-4 except for an extra 
80 inches on length of the fuselage, 
includes $250,000 in projects now 
in progress and $3,000,000 for ma- 
jor projects to begin soon. The 
former entails revision of traffic 
offices and passenger facilities, in- 
stallation of enlarged gasoline 
storage and cargo handling equip- 
ment and reinforcing of ramps and 
runways. The latter will include 
new hangars at Chicago, Seattle 
and San Francisco, new traffic of- 
fice and airport terminal facilities 
at Los Angeles, enlargement of 
passenger facilities and a new 
flight kitchen at Portland. 

► Other Development — This is the 
second sum of this size announced 
for future expenditure by the com- 
pany. W. A. Patterson, United 
president, disclosed recently that 
the line is ready to spend $10,- 
000,000 for “purchase, develop- 
ment and adaptation” of electronic 


NEEDED 

ALL TYPES OF EXPERIENCED 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

McDonnell ^aircraft corporation 


and other technological war-de- 
veloped aids. 

Cargair Enterprise 
Swings Into Action 

Non-scheduled air freight ship- 
ping agency makes first public 
appearance with National Sky- 
way contract. 

One of the most quietly devel- 
oped enterprises in the air trans- 
port industry, Cargair, Inc., whose 
Los Angeles backers would like 
to corner non-scheduled air freight 
shipping agency business, made an 
unobtrusive first public appearance 
a few days ago at Fresno, Calif. 

The firm contracted with Na- 
tional Skyway Freight Corp. to air 
ship from Fresno's Chandler Field 
to New York a consignment of 224 
cases of wine, including a gift as- 
sortment for Mayor La Guardia, 
and another of vine-sweet grapes. 
► Space Shopping — Cargair has 
been shopping nationally during 
the past six months for exclusive 
franchises which will give it space 
at major airports for construction 
of warehouses and perishable 
goods precooling sheds. 

Airport managers approached by 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 

Sale of Government Surplus Property 

Aircraft engines that have been declared sur- 
plus property by the Army, Navy and other 
agencies are being sold through Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


HOW TO BID — Write, wire or phone 
your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency for 
the WA LIST No. A- 1- “Aircraft Engines” 
which gives information as to bidding 
method, payment procedure, description of 
engines, inspection of sample engines, and 
other pertinent data. RFC Disposing Agencies 
are listed below. 


^JSeconstruction Inance ®orpor jtion 




• Oklnhonu 


Cargair agents have been assured 
that the company stands ready to 
invest $10,000,000 in perfecting its 
shipping agency organization. The 
financial sponsor of Cargair, Inc., 
is Lawrence Harvey, aggressive 
vice-president of Harvey Machine 
Co. of Los Angeles, who has a rep- 
utation for heavy and successful 
investments in a variety of real 
estate and industrial enterprises. 

Cargair was launched more than 
a year ago with preliminary plan- 
ning sparkplugged by George No- 
ville, formerly associated with 
Adm. Richard Byrd. In prospect 
at one time, but unmentioned re- 
cently, was the marketing of a 
cargo loading device designed by 
Noville. 

► Service Leases — Another Cargair 
project has been that of leasing 
ground handling devices and han- 
dling crew services to major air- 
lines at terminals and important 
stopping points. So far, however, 
the airlines have displayed no in- 
terest in abandoning their present 
operation of individual station 
crews and equipment. 

Over-Ocean Emergency 
Equipment Tested 

Emergency equipment for over- 
ocean air operation, including life 
rafts and vests, was tested last 
week before representatives of the 
airlines, manufacturers. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and 
the military, at the Coast Guard’s 
test base at Cape May, N. J. 

Several types of experimental 
equipment, under study by Air 
Transport Association's subcom- 
mittee on standardization of such 
items, were tried. The committee 
met at Cape May Sept. 18. The 
experiments began Sept. 19 and 
were to continue until the end of 
the week. 

i> Raft Types — The trials included 
20, 15, and 10-man rafts of va- 
rious types, and several types of 
light-weight life preservers. 

Airline representatives attend- 
ing: William F. Hall, American: 
Walter Flynn, PCA; R. O. Jacob- 
son, PAA; A. J. Salmon, United: 
F. E. Davis, Eastern; G. E. Hurd, 
American Export; J. E. Herring- 
ton, TWA. 


POSITION WANTED 



WHY THE AtwMt/HeM 

IS TOPS AMONG TRANSPORTS! 



BIG BOW of a JRM Mars gives 
idea of their vast size. Great 
120-foot hulls contain 3 2 ports, 
17 hatches, including the 8 by 
7J^ ft. cargo doors. Wing spread 
exceeds 200 ft. 


Why is the Martin Mars America's No. 1 transport plane? Let's look at the record! 
In her first 15 months of service the Mars carried 3,000,000 lbs. of cargo, nearly 
2500 passengers, flew the equivalent of 10 times around the earth at the equator. 
During one month alone, she made 20 trips between Pearl Harbor and California for 
a utilization of 9-4 hours per day. 



LUXURIOUS LOUNGE of pos 


NEW MARS TRANSPORTS 

On the basis of this outstanding performance, the Naval 
Air Transport Service ordered a fleet of these highly efficient 
cargo carriers. Bigger, faster than the original Mars, these 
new transports will rush supplies to Pacific outposts at a 
rate of approximately 3000 ton-miles per hour . . . will 
operate at less than 10c per ton-mile . . . will be quickly 
convertible from cargo carriers to hospital ships accomo- 
dating 84 litter cases and 25 attendants or to transports 
seating 132 passengers. These huge 82-ton flying ships will 
soon be entering service. 

COMMERCIAL VERSIONS 


Commercial versions of the new Mars, offering great freight 
facilities and unsurpassed luxury to tomorrow's transocean 
travelers, arc ready to build as soon as war conditions 
permit. With Martin plants tooled for and in quantity 
production of Mars flying ships, delivery of commercial 
models will be prompt. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 

The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., Omaha 
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ONE WAY OF CUTTING 

POST-WAR OVERHEAD 

IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


As peacetime volume takes its effect in plane 
plants, there will be many a part and even 
many an assembly that will fall below an eco- 
nomical quantity for in-plant production. 
Overhead on these items will be prohibitive in 
a competitive economy. 

Huge plants that were a necessity in war-time 
may soon become a burden. Investment of 
available capital in the purchase of DPC or 
other leased properties might be less produc- 
tive than if such capital were used in the 
building of markets for sale of more planes. 

Sub-contracting even more 
advisable in peace-time 

Instead of providing plant space and overhead 
for the production of all formerly produced 
assemblies, why not make a selective study 
to determine which ones might be put in the 
hands of a reliable sub-contractor? 

Costs are usually less, for overhead is less. And 
the time factors are equally advantageous . . . 


for a good sub-contractor can frequently make 
the parts faster than your plant can make them. 

Let Lewyt Do It 

During the war, we made parts and assemblies 
for many of America’s large producers of war 
implements — and particularly planes. Our fab- 
ricating and assembling facilities are experi- 
enced, not only by war production . . . we’ve 
been at this sub-contracting business for 
OVER 50 YEARS. 

We believe we have something peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the aviation industry 
in meeting the problems of conversion to 
peace-time operation. At any rate it may pay 
you to investigate the advantages of isolating 
the parts you find it costly fo make . . . and 
"Let Lewyt Do It”. 

Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, “ Let 
Lewyt Do It"— the story of the Lewyt organization in pic- 
tures. Lewyt Corporation, 88 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N.Y. 
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Non-Schedule Rules 
Spark State Parley 

Growing interest in pending ac- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board affecting non-scheduled air 
carriers was pointed up last week 
when the Pennsylvania Aeronau- 
tics Commission announced that 
airport operators in the state have 
been asked to meet Sept. 25 to 
discuss safety rules and their en- 
forcement and economic regulation 
in this field. 

On the agenda are the proposed 
new part 42 of the Civil Air regu- 
lations, affecting non-scheduled air 
carrier certification and operation, 
and the report by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board Examiners William J. 
Madden and Curtis C. Henderson 
in the Board’s non-schedule in- 
vestigation. 

^ Government 


from the safety rules and econox 
sections of CAB and the safety 
regulations section of CAA. 

The Commission advised the op- 
erators that the proposed regula- 
tions would have a “sweeping ef- 
fect” on their business, and said 
“now is the time to act and ex- 


received by the Board, many of 
them coming in since the Sept. 11 
deadline, but the majority of them 
were said to be simple requests for 
oral argument rather than criti- 
cism of the examiners’ findings and 
recommendations. 

Sees Steady Drop 
In Air Cargo Costs 

While air cargo shipping costs 
now are less than double ordinary 
freight, they will equal normal 
transportation costs within two 
years, according to Gilbert F. Mc- 
Keon, vice-president of the Man- 
hattan Storage and Warehouse Co. 
of New York. Expressing this be- 
lief in a recent radio talk, Mr. Me- 
in time and insurance rates made 
possible by air cargo materially 
compensates for the higher cost. 

“Both manufacturers and farm- 
ers are looking to sky routes to fly 
their products to markets and 
sumers,” said Mr. McKeon. 
in the past few weeks we 
shipped two plane loads of h( 
hold furniture from New Yoi 
Los Angeles, chartering 
transport planes for the pur 
One load included enough 


nishings to equip an eight-room 
house. There were nearly ten tons 
of household goods in that plane. 
It took just twelve hours from La 
Guardia Field to Los Angeles.” 
Mr. McKeon says he plans to 
condition his customers to air- 
mindedness. Recently he had 
aeronautic engineers survey the 
roof-top of his company’s plant 
at 52nd St. & 7th Ave., New York, 
to plan for the accommodation of 
helicopters so that air freight may 


Mexico Fare Cut 



Meanwhile Civil Aeronautics 
Board sources said there was little 
doubt that the Board would grant 
requests for an oral argument on 
the examiners’ report. Date was 
originally suggested for Nov. 5, 
but it appeared last week that the 
argument would be held later in 


that month. 

► Response Roster — Around 50 re- 
sponses to the report have been 
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Lea Airport Bill 
Nears Senate Floor 

The $1,300,000,000 Lea airport 
construction bill is expected to be 
cleared by the House Rules Com- 
mittee late this week, or early 
next week, for floor action. 

General approval of the meas- 
ure was expressed by Republican 
and Democratic members of the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee at a hearing before the 
rules group last week. Rep. Alfred 
Bulwinkle (D-N.C.), was the key 
witness. Republican Reps. Carl 
Hinshaw, Calif., and Charles Hal- 
leck, Ind., joined him in urging 
clearance of the bill. 

The granting of a rule for con- 
sideration of the legislation, how- 
ever, is being postponed until In- 
terstate’s chairman, and sponsor of 
the bill, Rep. Clarence Lea (D.- 
Calif.) returns to Washington. 

Proponents of state-federal di- 
rection of the airport program, it 
is understood, will make an effort 
to get Lea to seek Rules clearance 
for the Senate-passed McCarran 
airport bill — which decides ■ the 
controversial city versus state 
issue in favor of the states — in- 
stead of his own. Lea is not ex- 



pected to agree to this course. 

However, several states propo- 
nents are prepared to offer amend- 
ments to the Lea bill when it hits 
the floor, switching the emphasis 
in the airport program from city 
participation to state-federal con- 
trol. 

Priority Travel Shrinks 
Rapidly To Record Low 

Experience of United Air Lines 
since priorities were cut down 
Sept. 15, has led Harold A. Crary, 
vice-president in charge of traffic, 
to predict that within 10 days not 
more than 5 percent of passenger 
space available will be used for 
priority travel. 

Priorities are to be abolished 
Oct. 15. Revision of the system 
Sept. 15, telescoping the previous 
four classes of priorities into one, 
has dropped the percentage of 
travel of this type from 85 to less 
than 10 on United’s system. 

► Cargo Factor — A sharp reduction 
has occurred also in volume of pri- 
ority air express, and the line’s 18 
transcontinental round-trips and 
those on the Pacific Coast now are 
carrying all express offered. 


CAB ACTION 



OPPORTUNITY 



P-1 50* AVI ATIOn'k? E y/s"""**' 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 



CAB SCHEDULE 



WANTED 

CHIEF ENGINEER 

To supervise an Engineering Department of 250 to .300 people working 
in a company doing aircraft design on prime contracts with the U. S. 
Navy. Applicant must have an engineering degree plus several years of 
background as Assistant Chief Engineer or better in an aircraft company 
of similar size. Must possess drive and initiative. Must be exceptionally 
strong on detail design. Incumbent will report to the Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering. Salary between $10,000 and $13,000 per year. 
P-157, AVIATION NEWS 

330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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cacvide eve '(l 

"KEEP ’EM FI/YING” 

Air Power has clearly demonstrated its vital role in helping to terminate the greatest struggle that man has waged 
against man. » » 

So, too, Air Power is Peace Power, for by the lessons learned through war's testing needs, there have accrued such 
accelerated developments of safety, comfort, and efficiency, that this mighty power is further strengthened to guard the 
rights of all. » » 

Years of experience in creating the famous P-47 Thunderbolt to exacting specifications of the Army Air Forces, and 
engineering and development work in the constantly broadening channels of aircraft construction, have developed a 
highly skilled group of scientifically trained workers here at Republic. We will continue to build planes needed to 
police and maintain world peace, and in addition, shall apply the energies of our seasoned personnel to the building 
of a line of aircraft for the peace time markets. Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. I. 

REPUBLIC AVIATION 

CORPORATION 

TKaAesu t6e ^?Aunden6olt 
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EDITORIAL 


Neglecting Local Air Services 


T he astonishing acceleration of pace being set 
by our U. S. flag airlines wins almost daily 
headlines in the press. Mergers are announced and 
others are contemplated. Purchases of giant, long 
range equipment continue, with deliveries near 
reality. Foreign routes will be operating soon. 
More frequent service is proposed between our 
greatest cities, many schedules to be on a non- 
stop basis. All of this the airlines have hoped for 
throughout the war years. 

Meanwhile, however, the established air trans- 
port industry is neglecting many local services and 
at least 40 communities which they once succeeded 
in having added to their certificates. Inauguration 
of service at new points is virtually unheard of. 
In fact, certificated airline stops are even being 
dropped. 

While the glamor goes to the big ships, the 
routes across the seas, non-stop New York-Chi- 
cago and one-stop coast to coast operations, the 
airlines apparently fail to realize that public 
opinion in the grass roots is turning against them. 

For example, Michigan Congressmen had a field 
day at the expense of PCA at a Bay City meeting 
recently. Result was formation of the Michigan 
Air Transportation Association. Rep. Fred. L. 
Crawford, addressing 51 civic leaders and mayors 
of 18 Michigan cities, charged PCA’s failure to 
reopen Detroit-Sault Ste. Marie as “continuous 
stalling.” He claims that “we learned PCA at no 
time intended to re-establish this service. It’s up 
to us in Michigan to get needed extension of air 
service to our cities before the airlines and federal 
agencies in Washington.” Rep. Roy Woodruff 
blamed CAB for “a complete lack of cooperation 
on our Michigan air transportation picture.” Need 
of adequate North-South feeder lines to bring 
tourists into Michigan from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and the rest of the Midwest was cited by Grant 
Arnold, transportation manager of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. The new association passed 
a resolution protesting to CAB discontinuance of 
airline service without prior public hearings. 

Meanwhile, in West Virginia, where airline 
service has been reduced to one stop, a group of 
prominent citizens filed an application with the 
Public Service Commission for an intrastate air 
service feeding traffic into the one remaining 
trunk line stop at Elkins. “Failure of trunk air- 
lines to give adequate service” was the reason 
announced. Eventual expansion into other states 
is contemplated by the new company. 

Late last week the CAB took cognizance of 
public opinion and in an unprecedented action 
ordered an investigation into the West Virginia 


suspensions. PCA discontinued operations at 
Clarksburg and Morgantown without awaiting 
CAB approval. American earlier had dropped 
Clarksburg. TWA was notified by CAB Sept. 15 
that national defense requirements no longer 
required delay in starting service at Morgantown 
but the company has given no indication of when 
it will include this point on AM 61. CAB’s in- 
quiry will seek to determine whether these ser- 
vice failures are in the public interest, or in 
violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act and the 
terms of the airlines’ certificates. 

This is believed to be the first such investiga- 
tion by the Board. If the major trunk lines con- 
tinue to show indifference to local services, the 
Board could well look into the surprising number 
of additional certificated airline stops which are 
not, and never have been, served by the trunk 
lines. An informal compilation from government 
records discloses that none of the certificated 
cities shown below were receiving certificated 
passenger service Aug. 15. The great majority of 
them have never been served, yet some were 
certificated by the CAB as long as 1939. These 
cities include: 


Andcrson-Munci e-Newcastle 
Ann Arbor 
Atlantic City 
Binghamton 
Bloomington, 111. 
Charleston-Dunbar 

Columbia, Mo. 
Duluth-Superior 
Eau Claire 

Frankfort 
Grand Canyon 
Grand Junction 
Green Bay 
Gulfport 

Hot Springs, N. D. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Marianna, Fla. 
Marion, Ind. 
Mason City 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Paducah 
Parkersburg 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Quincy, 111. 
Saginaw-Bay City 
Salina, Kan. 

San Bernardino 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Springfield, Mo. 
Tacoma 
Traverse City 
Trinidad, Col. 


Kingman, Ariz. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Wheeling 

White River Junction, Vt. 
Wilmington. 


The Board’s action in ordering an investigation 
into suspension and lack of service in West 
Virginia is in the public interest. We hope there 
will be other such orders if the trunk lines con- 
tinue to fall down in serving the thousands of 
citizens they requested and received the right to 
serve. If they maintain this lack of interest they 
should hardly expect to find public opinion on 
their side if they seek to keep out new non- 
scheduled or intrastate operators who are willing 
to set up air service even though they lose money 
initially in doing so. 

Robert H. Wood 
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A-12 


GYROPILOT 


THIS SIMPLE control unit gives the 
human pilot Complete automatically 
stabilized control of his aircraft at all 

A-12 FOR . . . 

'* Automatic approach and auto- 
matic landing 

Perfectly banked turns at any air 
speed — automatically 
^ Gyrosyn Compass directional con- 
trol — continuously slaved to the 
magnetic meridian 

• Automatic holding of any selected 
altitude 

'P Automatic trim of elevator con- 
trols regardless of changing load 
conditions 

® Utmost in passenger comfort — 
precise control and elimination 
of over-control, "hunting,” and 
"wallowing” 

* .Electrical and mechanical inter- 
locks — automatically insuring 
proper manual operation 

® Automatic and instantaneous syn- 
chronization — no matching of 
pointers or other indications 
® Maximum ease of installation and 
simplified maintenance — any unit 
can be replaced in a matter of 
minutes 



Our Aeronautical Department invites your inquiries on A-12 Gyropilot installations. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. < 

G&itf&ion £/yt<tMy r Gol/oUi/ioii 


Sensational Aviation Gasoline Development 

for All Planes . . . 



COMMERCIAL PLANES get a big lift to greater pas- / PERSONAL PLANES get amazing new flight maneu- 
senger-cargo capacity with Flying Horsepower ... / verability . . . Flying Horsepower . . . from new avia- 

from new aviation Mobilgas. This same super / tion Mobilgas! It’s super fuel power that boosts 
power gave U. S. military planes faster take-offs, / take-offs, climb . . . increases flying range. From 
climb — greater range, bomb loads . . . the result of / now on look forward to a great new gasoline per- 
Socony-Vacuum’s great catalytic cracking program! ( formanc e— Flying Horsepower for your plane! 

SOCONY- VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co.; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


You Can Expect 

THE FINEST 

AVIATION GASOLINES FROM 
THE COMPANY WITH 
THE GREATEST CATALYTIC 
CRACKING EXPERIENCE AND 
PRODUCTION CAPACITY! 



Mobilgas 

AIRCRAFT 



MOBILOIL AERO — proved 
outstanding in flights 
the world over! 


TUNE IN "INFORMATION PlEASE"— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.— NBC 


